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Exponent II 


by Nancy Tate Dredge 


On the cover of this issue is a logo 
that we have chosen to celebrate 
our thirtieth year of publishing. 
Yes, it was in July 1974 that many 
of you received your first issue of 
Exponent II. We are returning to 
the spirit of our original motto as 
well as our first logo, so charming- 
ly conceived and executed by 
Carolyn Person thirty years ago, 
which displayed a prominent 
apple on a stylized tree of knowl- 
edge. Exponent II has always 
promulgated the sharing of 
knowledge, whether of self, of 
personal experiences and revela- 
tions, ideas, or information of a 
more factual nature. So a newer 
version of the tree of knowledge 
seemed appropriate. 


Exponent II has clearly touched 
many lives over the years (see 
page 29 for a sampling of what we 
see all the time in our mailbox). 
When trying to put together a list 
of former board members recently, 
we were amazed that it numbered 
in the hundreds. We did the same 
with a list of writers, poets, artists 
and other contributors to the 
paper over the years; the list was 
so long that we haven't actually 
finished it yet! And then there are 
you, our loyal readers, who have 
contributed so much by your 
faithfulness in subscribing, donat- 
ing money (see page 32 for the 
names of the most recent donors), 
passing along issues of the paper 
to friends, or letting others know 
about the paper. 


Exponent II has had its ups and 
downs over the years. Like the 
rest of the publishing world, we 
have been told, our subscriptions 
are down (look at what comes 


In Celebration 


through your mail slot each day to 
understand why the saturation of 
media has contributed to this 
problem). Because of this, from 
time to time we need a little addi- 
tional support. We always get it 
and are grateful for your quick 
and eager responses. 


This past year was a difficult one 


for us in other ways than financial. 


For many of us, life interfered — 
with new babies born; new houses 
bought or old ones renovated; 
weddings planned and carried off 
with brio; miscarriages and deaths 
saddening us; the moving away of 
some of our most faithful workers; 
problems with teenagers to deal 
with; new jobs that require travel- 
ing or have become fulltime; 
changes in status due to empty 
nests. We have also made some 
changes in the way we operate, 
with a new printing company, a 
slightly different format (could 
you tell?), and the offering of the 
paper in e-mail ready format. 
Many of you have written or 
e-mailed when you haven't gotten 
the paper, wondering if you had 
missed an issue or two. The 
answer is that you'll get the issues 
you subscribed for; issues are cal- 
culated by number, not date (that 
is, if you subscribed for a year, 
you'll get four copies no matter 
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when they show up). We’re 
behind but planning to catch up 
as soon as possible. 


We talked about how to celebrate 
our thirtieth year. A huge dinner 
with all former editors like we did 
for our twenty-fifth? The thought, 
for the reasons above and more, 
seemed staggering. Besides, we 
discovered that one former editor 
would be in England and we 
knew another was living in 
Ireland. A huge issue of the paper 
where board members, readers, 
contributors all weighed in on 
how much Exponent means to 
them? Been there, done that — at 
the tenth, twentieth, and twenty- 
fifth anniversaries. So, we decided 
on a low-key acknowledgment of 
the time gone by —a small dinner 
(potluck, not catered this time) for 
current and former board mem- 
bers and just a regular, interesting 
issue of the paper— what we do 
best — with articles written by 
women about what they have dis- 
covered about themselves or oth- 
ers; interviews with women who 
have done something exciting; sto- 
ries of women’s lives and how 
they have coped with death, near 
death, accident, and uncertainty; 
award-winning essays from 
thoughtful women; poetry to 
stretch our imaginings; essays that 
examine the process of one’s life; 
articles through which we learn 
about the talents of others; and 
questions and answers that come 
in the form of Sisters Speaking. 


So, in the spirit of what we do 
best, we offer this issue — and, of 
course, all those to come —in cele- 
bration not only of our little paper, 
but of women’s lives. 


Happy Thirtieth to us all! 
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Going the Distance 


Emily Bates of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, qualified to run 
among the top-ranked women in this 
year’s Boston Marathon, the oldest 
and one of the most prestigious 
marathons in the United States. In 
fact, Emily was ranked number one 
among the American women who 
were running the marathon and 
twenty-fifth overall (that is, among all 
female entrants, American or inter- 
national). Exponent talked to Emily 
about her exciting experience. 


Exponent: Emily, this year was the 
first time that the Marathon 
allowed the “elite women” to start 
in front of the men at the begin- 
ning of the race. You were one of 
those “elite women”; can you 
elaborate on that phrase and 
explain what you had to do to 
become one of the elite women in 
the Boston Marathon? 


Emily: The term “elite runner” 
refers to those who have a previ- 
ously run a marathon in a time 
that shows that they have a chance 
at placing in the marathon they 
are now racing in. The marathon 
officials give people who are prob- 
ably capable of placing an oppor- 
tunity to do so. There are so many 
runners that if someone were a 
really fast runner but got stuck 
behind a really slow runner, that 
would ruin his/her chance of 
placing. So the race organizers set 
up a separate starting for the elite 
runners. 


Exponent: Did you get this qualify- 
ing time in another race? 


Emily: Yes. I had run the St. 
George, Utah Marathon in October 
of 2003. My time for that race was 
2:49, which qualified as an “elite” 
time for the Boston Marathon. 
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Exponent: And how was that 
information about your time 
passed along? 


Emily: When you sign up for the 
Boston Marathon, you just have 
to say what your previous times 
were. Some of the marathons 
don’t ask your previous marathon 
times, but most of the bigger 

ones do. 


Exponent: Are there other advan- 
tages to being an elite runner? 


Emily: Yes. The elite runners get 
some special treatment. Before the 
race, we got to wait in a building 
rather than a field with the thou- 
sands of other runners. We also 
rode special buses and had police 
escorts to the starting line. It was 
nice. This was my first time being 
an elite runner, so I was quite 

star struck! 


Exponent: How did starting at the 
first of the race, before the men, 
work out for you? Did you find it 
to be an advantage or disadvantage? 


Emily: Initially, I thought it would 
be an advantage to start first, and 
it was fun so I’m glad I got to do it. 
However, I think starting first 
ended up being a little bit of a 
disadvantage because I was by 
myself for almost the entire race, 
and so I didn’t get the competitive 
spirit or the companionship that 
you usually get when running 
with someone. One huge advan- 
tage, however, was that I got to 
meet several top runners, includ- 
ing Catherine Ndereba, who won 
the women’s division of this year’s 
marathon and held the world 
record up until two years ago. It 
was an exciting experience, but it 


didn’t end up helping my running 
I don’t think. 


Exponent: So what did you end up 
placing in the race? 


Emily: I placed fortieth among the 
women. I actually don’t know 
what my place was overall 
(among both the men and the 
women), but I was the fortieth 
woman. 


Exponent: Emily, I know you've 
run other marathons besides this 
one, but was this your first Boston 
Marathon? What, if anything, 
makes the Boston Marathon 
different or special compared to 
other marathons? 


Emily: This was not my first 
Boston Marathon. I ran it in 

1997 —the year I graduated from 
college—so that one was quite 
different from this year’s for me. 
For one thing, I wasn’t as fast 
then. And I ran that race injured, 
so it was harder in that way. The 
Boston Marathon is a special one 
because it’s one of the oldest 
marathons in the United States, if 
not the oldest. 


Exponent: Yes, it is the oldest and 
the only one that has been going 
continuously since it started; 

others have started and stopped. 


Emily: Also, you have to qualify to 
run in the Boston Marathon or run 
it for a charity, which makes it 
more prestigious than other mara- 
thons that don’t have such strin- 
gent requirements. So, you are 
running with a bunch of people 
who have run marathons before. 


Exponent: I know it attracts some 
of the superstar kind of runners. 
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Emily: A lot more money is given 
to the winners, so most of the very 
famous runners will come and run 
it. Next to the Olympics and 
Olympic trials, the Boston 
Marathon is probably the most 
prestigious one. 


Exponent: I understand that they 
haven't always given a monetary 
prize. Apparently, the first year 
they added it, it created a big flap. 
Some people mourned the more 
amateur status the race had 
previously had. 


Suntrust Richmond Marathon & NTELOS 8K : 
Richmond, VA=11/15/2003 


Emily: Yes, and before the race 
became so famous and more 
accepted and understood, some 
people couldn’t understand the 
marathoner psyche. I think they 
used to think these weirdos 
running the marathon were crazy. 
I guess that’s what makes running 
a marathon exciting to me: I feel 
like I’m crazy most of the time, 
but when I see all these other peo- 
ple who are crazy about running, I 
don’t feel so strange. 


Exponent: Let’s talk about how you 
train for a marathon. What's the 
most important thing for you 
when you train? 


Emily: For me, when I train it’s 
important not to overdo it. That’s 
what I used to do, and that’s how 
I got injured for most of my previ- 
ous marathons. But it’s also 
important to be ready to start your 
training schedule gradually so you 
have a base of running and then 
slowly build it up. The way I train, 
I always make sure that I have a 
long run so that I’m pre- 
pared for long-distance 
running, but 

I like to work on speed a 
little bit, too. 


Exponent: I’m sure the 
training for long dis- 
tances is quite different 
from training for shorter 
| distances. Have you 
always run just long 
races like the marathon? 


_| Emily: Yes, the training 
for long vs. short races is 
different. It is definitely 
| different. I’ve always 

i been better at running 
longer distances than 
shorter ones. I’ve never 
been a good sprinter. 
Long distance for me 
used to be three miles. 
After college, races for 
me got longer and longer until it’s 
just marathons now. 


Exponent: When did you start 
running? 


Emily: I started my sophomore 
year of high school. 


Exponent: Which high school? 


Emily: I went to Timpview High 
School in Provo. The coach, 


Wayne Sorensen, recruited me. He 
saw me running just in P.E. class 
at a time trial. He would come to 
me every day and ask me if I'd 
join the team. I kept saying “no,” 
and then finally I gave in and said 
I would do it for a few weeks. 
Then I got hooked. I’ve been 
running ever since then. 


Exponent: Where did you run in 
college? 


Emily: At the University of Utah. I 
only ran for them one year, but 
I’m glad I did it that one year. 


Exponent: I understand that you 
almost qualified to be in the 
Olympic trials for this year’s 
games, missing by only a minute. 
How did coming so close to the 
cut-off affect you? Did it have any 
consequences for this year’s race? 


Emily: In the St. George, Utah 
marathon, which I ran last 
October, I came one minute from 
qualifying to be in the trials for the 
Olympics. The cut-off was 2:48, 
and I had a 2:49. That was really, 
really exciting because I never 
dreamed that I could make it to 
the Olympic trials. Actually, I did 
dream about it, but I didn’t think 
it was possible. I didn’t think it 
was a reality. 


And it did affect me because it 
made me try two more times. I 
tried in the Richmond, Virginia 
Marathon, and then I ran one 
more to try to qualify, but I didn’t 
make it in either of those. How- 
ever, the fast time definitely kept 
me motivated to run through the 
winter, and it gave me a new goal. 
Yeah, I’m going to try again to 
make the Olympic trials. I’m 
going to try in 2006 for the 2008 
Olympic trials. 

continued on page 6 
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Exponent: When you are actually 
running a marathon, what are the 
most difficult aspects of the race 
and what do you do to overcome 
those difficulties? 


Emily: It’s hard not to start too fast 
so that you don’t have anything in 
the end. And no matter how hard 
you've run the marathon, it’s hard 
to finish. The last two miles are so 
painful that it’s hard to keep your 
mind off of how much you hurt 
and how tired you are and how 
much you'd rather just stop. Not 
stop, I guess—I’ve never thought 
of stopping — but I’ve thought of 
how good it would feel! 


Exponent: I guess you want to slow 
down. 


Emily: You want to slow down, 
exactly, so it’s hard to keep your 
pace going. But actually, I think 
the biggest challenge comes before 
the race, in training properly and 
getting yourself prepared for it. In 
being consistent. 


Exponent: Heartbreak Hill is a 
famous Boston Marathon legend. 
Can you explain what about it has 
made it a legend? 


Emily: It’s the placement of the 
hill, not the hill itself, that makes it 
famous. It comes at the point in 
the marathon when you're getting 
very tired—around Mile 17. It’s 
not really that steep, but it’s con- 
tinual and keeps going up until 
about Mile 21, and so you keep 
thinking that it’s going to end but 
it doesn’t end. That’s what makes 
it hard. People on the West Coast 
wouldn't find it to be a huge hill 
because there are so many moun- 
tains there, but when we’re used 
to running with no hills in Boston, 
just the fact that it is a hill—and 


one that keeps going up and is 
placed in the exact place where 
you don’t want a hill any more— 
makes it incredibly difficult. 


Exponent: When you train, do you 
practice running along the route of 
the marathon? I wondered if you 
and other Bostonians in some 
ways have an advantage over out- 
of-towners. 


Emily: I trained with some people 
from my ward, and one time 

we did run the end of the course 
as one of our training runs. It is 
kind of hard to get to the begin- 
ning of the race (the race begins 
twenty-six miles away in 
Hopkinton, Mass.), so we didn’t 
really run much of the course that 
frequently. We did include 
Heartbreak Hill in practice runs, 
but it’s not the same when 

you haven’t run twenty miles 
beforehand. 


Actually, I’m not sure Bostonians 
have an advantage. It’s so cold all 
the time you are training for the 
marathon, and then the first warm 
day of the year is usually the day 
of the marathon. So it’s actually 
an advantage to train elsewhere, 
where you can be at either a high 
altitude or in warmer weather 
conditions. Training takes three to 
four months, and those are the 
coldest months of the year in 
Boston. Those of us who trained 
here were all acclimatized to the 
freezing cold weather, and then 
the day of the race was really hot. 
So I don’t think it’s an advantage 
to train here. 


Exponent: How hot was it? 
Emily: It was 86 degrees with 80 


percent humidity. In other words, 
very hot. I was sweating before I 


even started the race. That was the 
challenge of this race for me since 
I was acclimatized to forty or 
thirty degree weather or even— 
this winter being unusually cold 
as it was— below ten degree 
weather. 


Exponent: What makes a person 
want to run a marathon? What 
is the most compelling reason 
for you? 


Emily: I think people want to run 
the marathon for different reasons. 
For some, it’s the challenge of 
doing something new or accom- 
plishing something big. For me, 
it’s because I love running, and I 
like running long distances. | like 
to be in shape and—I guess I can’t 
lie—I like to compete. I like to be 
good at something, and I have a 
talent for running. That’s probably 
part of it—I like to feel like I did 
something well. 


Exponent: I’m curious about your 
support system. A woman in my 
ward, Ellen Patton, always 
organizes a marathon party. She 
and a large group of supporters go 
down to the same place on the 
route every year and hand out 
water to the runners and cheer 
them on— whether Ellen knows 
anybody in the race or not, 
although quite often she does. I 
was wondering if you have any 
kind of support system similar to 
that or any comments on the fans 
who line the streets. 


Emily: The fans make the biggest 
difference in the whole world. I 
think that’s true in any marathon, 
but in this one in particular the 
fans were the reason I finished. I 
was so hot and then became sick 
towards the end of it, so it was 
hard to finish. I mean, I really fin- 
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ished for the crowd. I had people 
from my ward, I had people from 
my school, I had friends from the 
Harvard undergrad community 
where I| tutor, | had people from 
my orchestra—I just had so many 
people there for me it was won- 
derful. That is the best part of the 
Boston Marathon for me—the 
crowds. And in other marathons, 
it’s been my family and friends 
cheering for me who have made a 
big difference. 


Exponent: Did you have family 
members here for this marathon? 


Emily: My mom came and was a 
great support. I knew my dad and 
my sister were following every 
second of the race online and were 
calling each other and my mom. 
My brother was also watching 
online in Japan. My grandparents 
were watching on TV in California 
and Utah. 


Exponent: You have mentioned the 
St. George and the Richmond 
marathons. Are there other ones 
you have run as well? 


Emily: Yes, I ran the Hartford, 
Connecticut Marathon, the St. 
George Marathon twice, the Las 
Vegas Marathon. And Boston twice. 


Exponent: Las Vegas and St. 
George are hot places, but they 
probably run them earlier in the 
year. And they’re dryer there, too. 


Emily: The Las Vegas marathon is 
held in January, and they start it 
early in the day. It was close to 40 
degrees when it started. The same 
for the St. George. You want it to 
be between 40 and 55 degrees for 
a marathon; that’s why 86 doesn’t 
sound like it’s so hot but is really 
a killer. 


Exponent: I understand that you 


Caught in the act: Emily accepting water from a 
helpful fan at the Boston Marathon. 


had some severe physical prob- 
lems immediately following this 
year’s race. Can you talk about 
them as well as about what mea- 
sures you will take to make sure 
they don’t occur again? 


Emily: My first word of advice to 
runners is to drink Gatorade. I 
sound like a commercial, and I 
don’t even like it! I had what is 
called hyponatremia, which is a 
sodium deficiency that happens 
because you lose too much sodi- 
um through sweat, and you have 
too much water in your system so 
your balance is off. 


Exponent: Because you kept 
drinking water to offset the heat, 
right? 


Emily: I was really thirsty and it 
was so hot. I was afraid of dehy- 
dration, so I drank tons of water, 
which you do need to do to keep 
from being dehydrated, but I over- 


did it. I drank so much water 
beforehand and during the 
race that I lost too much 
sodium and retained too 
much water. Immediately 
after the race, I lost my 
vision and then threw up a 
lot. They had to take me in 
an ambulance to the 
Emergency Room, where 
they kept me overnight, 
putting salt into my system 
using an I.V. That was scary. 
Actually, that was really 
scary because last year a 

| woman died from the same 
thing after the marathon. 


What I'll do from now on is 

| drink Gatorade, which has 

| the salt in it that you need. 
I'll also eat a lot of salty 
foods beforehand, now that I 
know thatI lose a lot of 
salt. Not everyone loses as 
much as I did. 


Exponent: I understand you are 
studying medicine. Did your med- 
ical expertise help you to know 
what was the matter with you? 


Emily: No, I thought I was getting 
a migraine because I lose my 
vision with that, too. However, 
when they said hyponatremia, my 
knowledge of medicine did help 
me to know to be scared! 


Exponent: But you were fine after 
your overnight at the hospital? No 
long-term effects? 


Emily: Yes, yes, just fine. Grateful 
to be alive. 


Exponent: The Boston Marathon is 
run every year on or close to April 
19, which is an important date in 
Massachusetts history. Can you 
speculate why the originators of 
the race chose that date? 

continued on page 8 
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Emily: It’s Patriots Day, which is 
called that because of Paul 
Revere’s ride. I assume it’s 
because that was a day off in 
Massachusetts and they made it a 
party by doing the marathon. 
That’s probably why. 


Exponent: I like to speculate about 
the connection of the famous ride 
to the now famous run. The 
marathon doesn’t take place along 
the path of Paul Revere’s ride, but 
both events require(d) speed and 
endurance. I like the idea of a 
symbolic, metaphoric connection 
between the two. 


Emily, what do you want to have 
happen in your running career? 
How far do you want to go? 


Emily: I want to go as far as I can. 
I would love to compete in the 
Olympics if I could. I am def- 
initely going to go for the trials in 
2008, and I'll probably try again 
the next time after that too. 


Exponent: Are your family mem- 
bers athletic? Did your interest in 
running come from them? 


Emily: My whole family likes to be 
active and especially to do fun 
outdoor activities. I think my mom 
played a role in my being athletic 
because she is. My sister is also a 
runner and runs really well. 


Exponent: Tell us a what you do 
during the day —in your regular 
life—and how you manage to 
have time to train for a marathon. 
You sound like you are really busy. 


Emily: Yes, I'm busy. I'ma 
graduate student studying 
neuroscience and genetics. I 
always, always run first thing in 
the morning or have a planned 


speed workout at night. Having 
that motivation is what wakes me 
up in the morning. If I don’t get 
up at six and go running, I 
wouldn't be able to fit it in. So I 
run and then I go to the lab. 


Exponent: Where is your lab? 


Emily: l’m in a Ph.D. program at 
the Harvard Medical School. 


Exponent: How do your aspira- 
tions for your running life 
translate to the rest of your 

life? Are they similar? Does one 
motivate the other? Or does one 
contribute to the other? 


Emily: I think my feelings about 
running relate to the rest of my 
life in that I don’t seem to do 
quick fixes. A Ph.D. takes a long 
time; marathons take a long time. 
I don’t seem to do the immediate 
gratification things. 


Exponent: In your busy schedule, 
do you have time for any other 
interests? 


Emily: I play violin in the 
Longwood Symphony Orchestra, 
which is a medical charity 
orchestra in Boston made up 
mostly of people involved in the 
medical field. We practice once a 
week and perform five times a 
year. That’s one of my other 
main interests. I love a lot of 
different things. I love to dance 
and hike and to do everything 
outdoors. I guess I do make time 
for other things. 


Exponent: Tell us about your 
career goals. 


Emily: | started a Ph.D. in neuro- 
science and genetics because | 
wanted to be a professor and 


because I wanted to try to figure 
out more about diseases that 
doctors can’t do anything about 
right now. I don’t know whether 
this desire will materialize as 
being a teacher or in a pharma- 
ceutical or biotech company. 


Exponent: Do you have a specialty? 


Emily: Yes. I study Huntington's 
Disease, a neurodegenerative 
disorder. I want to help people 
with that disease so that when 
they go to the doctor they will get 
an answer to why they have this 
disease and how they can be 
helped. Recently, since my 
running has taken off, I’ve thought 
of perhaps being a teacher and a 
coach at the same time. But I 
don’t know. I don’t know where 
the future will take me. I'd like to 
get married and be a mom some 
day. I know that you can still run 
with kids. 


Exponent: Any final words about 
how running relates to your life as 
a whole? 


Emily: I know that one aspect of 
my personality is that I have to 
feel as if I’m progressing at 
something. For a lot of my life, 
academics has been my main 
focus; running has always been a 
background thing. And then this 
year running kind of took off, and 
yet I was still working on my 
career. I do know that no matter 
what else I am doing in my life, I 
can always run. 
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Enrichment on the Rocks 


by Char Lyn Yeakley 


Several years ago, I was called to 
the Home, Family, and Personal 
Enrichment committee in the 
Relief Society of a singles ward for 
members twenty-five and over in 
the greater Boston area. The 
members of our Relief Society 
were encouraged by the recent 


change in title and felt that this 
change heralded an opportunity 
for us to shift the sisters’ 
perspectives of the former home- 
making program. As a committee, 
we resolved to truly make all the 
activities enriching experiences. 


I wish that I could say I remember 
the service projects we did that 
year, but my memory fails me 
there as it often does. I can’t even 
remember which women served 
with me on that committee or who 
the president was. What I do 
remember are the activities we did 
that summer. During one of our 
committee meetings, I offered to 
take the Relief Society rock climb- 
ing at a park near Boston. 


Surprisingly, my offer was 
accepted and a date was set. I 
gathered the gear and recruited a 
recently converted sister with 
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climbing experience to help out. 
This activity was intended to be 
the personal enrichment activity 
for the quarter, but for me it 
turned out to be yet another 
spiritual lesson. 


I was surprised by the turn-out 
that evening. Over thirty sisters 
had come to climb and observe. 
Though they ranged in experience, 
most had never climbed before. 
Many professed that they had just 
come to watch. We had ropes set 
up so that two sisters could climb 
at a time. Only one sister, who had 
some experience climbing, was 
willing to go up first. No one 
wanted to make a fool of herself 
by not being able to reach the top. 
It was typical group behavior. 


After the first few had gone up, 
the women began to take courage, 
and more wanted to try. The 
sisters on the ground were so 
encouraging that the climbers 
would push themselves just a little 
further than they thought they 
could go. When the sister climbing 
couldn't see where to go, one on 
the ground with a different van- 
tage point would be able to shout 
out directions. “There’s a ledge for 
your foot just below your right 
knee. A little more to the right. 
There! You've got it!” 


One sister was so determined to 
get to the top that she made it, 
even though she had to pause and 
rest several times. There was 
applause all around when she met 
her goal. Not all made it to the 
top, but no one negated their 
efforts. They returned to the 
ground amidst the congratulations 
of women who knew how hard it 
had been to get as far as they had. 
Women who came intending to 


just watch were so inspired that 
they geared up in their work 
clothes and climbed anyway. 


That night we could have tacked 
on a spiritual lesson such as 
“Lengthen your Stride,” “Endure 
to the End,” or “Hold to the Rod.” 
We could have turned it into an 
object lesson about the correlation 
between life and rock climbing. 
Instead, the sisters were left to 
glean their own lessons from the 
experience. Some left with 
renewed belief in their ability to 
do hard things. Other city-locked 
sisters remembered how much 
they enjoyed just being in nature. 
Personally, I remembered how 
wonderful it feels to see others 
succeed. Sometimes these 
unintended lessons learned from 
unconventional activities leave the 
most indelible mark. 


The ward has offered this 
enrichment activity twice since 
the original event. I’ve happily 
participated each time. The photos 
are from our last outing. 7 


Char Lyn recently received her MBA 
from Duke and currently works as 

an editor for a textbook publisher. Her 
favorite pastime is working with 
teenagers. 


Char Lyn holding the rope while sisters climb 
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Confessions of a Life ona Wheel 


by Mary Richards Luch 


I've always loved various forms of 
locomotion. In childhood, it was 
tricycles, bikes, roller skates (espe- 
cially coasting downhill, back- 
wards, on one skate). I was hop- 
ping around the lawn on one 
three-foot stilt my dad had made 
for me one day when he remarked 
that I needed a monocycle. I was 
nine years old and had no idea 
what a monocycle was, but when 
he informed me, I agreed I ought 
to have one. Time went by, but 
not very peacefully for Dad, 
whom I continued to remind of 
my need. 


Months later, at Christmas, I 
found under the tree a unicycle 
that my father and my twelve- 
year-old brother had made for me. 
You couldn’t buy a unicycle in the 
store at the time, so there was no 
choice but to fabricate it out of 
some bicycle parts, using home- 
made inventiveness and mechani- 
cal sense. 


This first unicycle required that I 
have the right open-end wrench 
close at hand to tighten about 
fifteen nuts around the hub— 
frequently. Dad thought it over for 
a few months and came up witha 
more durable model that I still 
have, though I ride my store- 
bought one now, given a choice. 
The main difference between the 
two is that the commercial seat is 
much more comfortable than the 
thinly padded plywood seat on 
the homemade version, which 
leads to remarkable saddle sores. 
A bicycle seat won’t do because it 
slips out of place. 


So there I was, on Christmas Day 
with a unicycle for which I had 
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(I'll admit it) begged. I quickly 
discovered that I couldn’t even 

sit on it while clinging to the 
tetherball pole! I remember feeling 
a twinge of guilt knowing that it 
was unlikely I’d ever ride this 
contraption that my father and 
brother had worked so hard to 
contrive for me. However, I per- 
sisted in trying to ride it, feeling 
responsible to give it my best 
effort. To my surprise, in a mere 
two days | could sit on it while 
clinging with both hands to some- 
thing solid. Things moved along, 
though, and at the end of the first 
week of near constant effort I 
could ride where it took me— 
which was all too often into the 
cactus at the end of the badminton 
court. It was a great relief, after 
another week, to be able to 

turn fairly reliably. The sidewalk 
was mine! 


It was 1946, long before unicycles 
were commercially available, so I 
had the fun of being a neighbor- 
hood oddball since I had the only 
dad who could and would build 
such a thing for his daughter. I’ve 
always said it was the only thing I 
could do that most other people 
couldn’t do. 


I loved it when I would roll past 
an unsuspecting pedestrian. One 
man I passed on a quiet street on 
my way to the library shouted out, 
“Great Scot.” He couldn’t see my 
smile as I rode on by. I won the 
prize for best-dressed “man” at an 
otherwise adult costume party 
dressed as a boy with ringlets, 
midi shirt, and knickers and rid- 
ing my unicycle while my parents, 
in genuine 1890 swimsuits, rode a 
tandem bicycle. 


One of my great pleasures was 


converting neighborhood kids’ 
tricycles into unicycles that were 
close to impossible to ride because 
they were so tiny. Some tricycles 
were made so you could remove 
the handlebars, slip the spine and 
back wheels off the front wheel, 
and put the seat where the handle- 
bars had been. After riding 
around with my knees almost 
around my ears, I would restore 
the tricycle to its former incarna- 
tion before any alarms were 
sounded. 


In high school, I substituted on my 
unicycle as school mascot in a hot, 
sweaty koala bear costume at 
some football games. Most occu- 
pants of that suit were either 
clowns or gymnasts. It was great 
fun, but I was glad not to spend 
more time in that smelly suit. 


A moment that tickled me as an 
adult took place in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, where I was visiting in 
the mid 1970s. I was out jogging 
through the neighborhood when I 
came across a group of adolescent 
boys playing with a unicycle with- 
out much riding happening. I 
stopped and chatted with them a 
bit, marveled at the difficult task, 
then asked if I could try riding it. 
They agreed readily, expecting to 
see a catastrophe. I heard some 
satisfying responses as I rode 
around even though they were 
trying to maintain their teenage 
low-key mode. Leaving them, I 
finished my run and returned to 
my relatives’ house, where my 
niece met me at the door with an 
accusing tone: “Aunt Mary? What 
have you been doing?” One of her 
friends had called her to tell her 
about this strange woman who 
had come by and had ridden 
their unicycle. 
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More recently, I was invited by a 
friend who headed up a nursery 
school to ride for the children 
when they were doing units on 
circuses, transportation, or wheels. 
The school was in a forest setting, 
so we contrived to heighten the 
excitement for the children by my 
emerging, riding out of the forest 
to where they were assembled. 
They didn’t know that the uneven 
ground of that path was almost 
my undoing 


My most recent gig riding my 
unicycle was in front of the Relief 
Society women who mostly had 
no idea I had this “special” talent. 
In an evening centering on the 
topic of unusual pastimes, I just 
happened to ride unexpectedly 
between the dinner tables. It was 
great to see their surprise. I guess 
that makes me some sort of an 
exhibitionist —in case that wasn’t 
already clear. 


While I’ve ridden a unicycle on 
and off since childhood and 
engaged in other forms of locomo- 
tion like snow and water skiing 
and in 1990 finally got my life- 
long wish to ride a penny-farthing 
bicycle, in 1969 I started a twenty- 
five year pattern of running 
almost every day, which led to my 
first marathon in 1989. I have done 
twelve of them: ten Big Surs, one 
Portland, and one San Francisco. 
The operative word here is 
“done”; I walked them. 


The Portland has an official 
walkers’ marathon. For the others, 
my walking partner and I would 
start early and then not go 
through the gate at the finish. All 
we wanted was our medals for 
completing, not to register false 
times. My partner’s husband was 
the originator and race director for 
the Big Sur Marathon (often 
judged America’s best), so the 


early start in the dark did 
not trouble race workers. For | 
the San Francisco, enough 
tourists were walking on the 
Golden Gate Bridge that the 
course could not be dedi- 
cated to runners at the 
beginning. We just covered 
our bib numbers until all the 
elite runners had passed by 
us. We must be the only 
marathoners to shop at the 
Marina Safeway in the mid- 
dle of the San Francisco 
Marathon. One of us needed 
some aspirin. 


Because we were on the 
course right up until closing, 
we were out there with peo- 
ple who started out at a 
good clip but had broken 
down before they could fin- 
ish. These tended to be 
athletic-looking young men 
who thought they could run 
a marathon without much prepa- 
ration and who became most 
grateful to share our munchies 
with us. Often they would accept 
our snack and then pull ahead 
only to be overtaken again by the 
tortoises. In the San Francisco, one 
big, healthy-looking young man 
went through this cycle a few 
times and then just gave up and 
walked with us. By the end we 
were united, conquering heroes 
laughing and taking pictures of 
our marathon buddies. I think 

we felt better than he did. We 
had trained. 


I did one of the Big Surs with my 
mouth wired shut, having broken 
my jaw two weeks earlier tripping 
over a speed bump right in front 
of the Lodge at Pebble Beach on a 
training walk. Speed bumps work. 
For another one, I was just six 
weeks out of back surgery to 
correct motor loss in one leg. I 
parked my car at the nineteen- 


mile mark in case I needed to bail 
out, but it went unused. I pretty 
much gave up running (hard to 
do) after the surgery, preferring to 
increase my chances of being able 
to walk into my dotage. I now 
walk three miles fast most days 
and swim briefly twice a week. 


Iam grateful every day I can 
walk. 


Mary Richards Luch lives in Carmel, 
California, with Warren Luch, her 
husband of a year and a half. She was 
employed as an elementary school 
teacher for six years, then “retired” to 
become a mother of two daughters and 
eventually grandmother of three 
granddaughters while working as a 
property manager. She loves choral 
music, art museums, High Sierra 
backpacking, fly-fishing, and 
California Boas. She is currently 
serving a part-time service mission 
with her husband as a Monterey 
Stake Employment Specialist. 
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by Kristen Graves 


When I moved to Boston, some of 
my friends predicted that I would 
become a Celtics or a Red Sox fan. 
I have yet to become either. For 
me, the ultimate sport in Boston 
has always been the Boston 
Marathon. In 1999, I ran my first 
of three Boston Marathons as a 
charity runner for the Dana-Farber 
Cancer Institute. 


My first year in Boston, I watched 
the 1995 Boston Marathon at 
Wellesley College with 2000 
screaming women. (For the men 
who run the race, this is supposed 
to be the highlight of the mara- 
thon.) Though I was inspired as I 
watched Uta Pippig! cruise by on 
her way to win the race —her 
second Boston Marathon victory — 
I thought to myself, thankfully, 
that I did not feel “the call” to run 
the marathon at that time. 


I watched the marathon each year 
after that and even joined a local 
running club but was content to 
keep running 5Ks and 10Ks. 
Though I had run competitively 
since I was thirteen years old, I 
was still overwhelmed by the 
challenge that training for a 
marathon required and was 
especially intimidated by the high 
qualifying standards of the Boston 
Marathon. My father had tried, 
unsuccessfully, to qualify on four 
separate occasions. Indeed, one 
often hears of runners who dog- 
gedly run eight marathons before 
they qualify for the Boston Mara- 
thon or of particularly talented 
runners who “easily” qualify on 
running their first marathons. 
Short of winning a marathon or 
running in the Olympics, qualify- 
ing for “Boston,” as the race is 
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The Ultimate Sport 


commonly referred to by 
marathon runners, is considered 
to be the highest achievement of a 
serious marathoner.” 


Since I’m not a naturally fast run- 
ner, I knew that qualifying for 
Boston was going to take a lot of 
work. What I didn’t know was 
that the race is never over, not 
really. There’s always another 
marathon to run and always a 
time to beat. While I have now run 
three Boston Marathons, I still 
chase the goal of running an even 
better marathon than I have run 
before. For many of us, marathons 
are a process, not an event. 


I finally got “the call” to run the 
marathon the year I volunteered 
to coach a children’s running club, 
which was sponsored by the 
organizers of the Boston Mara- 
thon, the Boston Athletic Associa- 
tion (BAA). The running club 
works with youth by introducing 
them to the sport of running and 
teaching them about the “little 
local footrace” that runs through 
their hometowns every year. 


Perhaps it was my connection to 
the BAA and the local running 
community that brought me closer 
to running Boston. But I do know 
that as I watched the Marathon 
that year, I knew that I could sit 
on the sidelines no longer. 


As I began to train with a local 
team, I learned that I could get an 
official race number by running on 
a local charity team without neces- 
sarily having to submit to the 
grueling qualifying schedule. For 
the time being, this would have to 
do, but I would later find that run- 
ning for a charity would combine 
my passions for running and com- 


munity service. During my third 
marathon, it was pretty much the 
only reason I finished. And so, I 
called my friends at the Dana- 
Farber Cancer Institute and landed 
a place on their Marathon 
Challenge Team. 


For my first two marathons in 
1999 and 2000, I trained meticu- 
lously. I rarely missed workouts, 
read everything I could about 
marathoning, and talked with my 
coaches and more experienced 
runners about what to expect on 
race day. Since I was running for 
the Dana-Farber Cancer Institute’s 
charity, I was obligated to raise 
funds to support cancer research. 
I petitioned friends and family 
for financial support and easily 
raised the $1500 per year that 
was required. 


Since I live in Boston, I trained on 
the racecourse itself when I could. 
Before the race, I visualized every 
mile of the marathon. By the time 
race day rolled around, I knew 
every bump and crag in the road. 
For moral support, I planted 
friends at key miles along the 
route. Unlike other racers new to 
the marathon, I was never really 
surprised that I was able to finish 
26.2 miles because I knew I had 
put in the time and effort to 
prepare myself. But I will admit 
that I never got tired of crossing 
the finish line, satisfied that four 
months of hard work had paid off. 
It didn’t matter that I finished in 
9965th and 9980th place, respec- 
tively. Victory was mine, and I 
proudly wore my medal the entire 
week afterwards. 


All my concerns about training 


were right. It is hard work, men- 
tally and physically. There’s no 
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secret to putting in the time and 
logging the miles. There are no 
shortcuts, either. You run or you 
don’t run. Mentally, I became 
stronger because marathoning 
requires a long commitment 

over time; most training periods 
last from three to six months. 
Training for a marathon requires 
one to push through physical 
barriers, and this process requires 
both mental and physical stamina. 
After a few months of training, I 
found that I could easily run nine 


miles a couple of evenings a week. 


Eventually, half-marathon races 
(13.1 miles) became training runs 
for the weekends when I needed 
to “rest” after an 18-mile long run 
the week before. 


Marathoning requires a single- 
minded commitment. If you’re a 
compulsive person like me, it’s 
easy — and fun—to obsess over 
every detail. And so, eventually I 
also learned that training wasn’t 
just about focus but also about 
balance. Sometimes I skipped 
workouts because I had other 
more important commitments. I 
learned that rest days were often 
underrated but so necessary to 
keeping one’s mind and muscles 
healthy and rested. Food is 
important — the kind of food and 
the timing of meals and snacks. 

I learned how important it is to 
cross-train, to develop other 
muscles that support the main 
running muscles. 


Since the Boston Marathon is held 
in April, training takes place 
during the winter. I found that I 
rather enjoyed running through 
the winter months and seeing my 
body become stronger as the days 
became warmer. Being in shape 
this time of year made it easier to 
transition to bathing suit weather 
(a nice bonus) and to the summer- 
time racing circuit. 


BOSTON MARATHON 
April 19, 1999 


I prefer to train for the marathon 
in the evenings and often, as I 
headed out to train, | would peek 
through windows whose shades 
had not yet been drawn and notice 
families sitting down to dinner or 
friends settling into the couch to 
talk. Not surprisingly, my hereto- 
fore solo training began to take on 
a social aspect. Friends were key 
to keeping a successful training 
schedule. Knowing I had to meet a 
running partner who might be 
waiting for me on a dark and cold 
street corner almost ensured that I 
never skipped a workout and that 
I always had someone to talk to on 
these long runs. 


One training partner helped me 
land a job. Her departure to 
medical school a year later 
prompted me to look for another 
training partner. This new training 
partner introduced me to my 
future husband and a few other 
friends, with whom I trained for 
both the 2000 and 2001 marathons 
and with whom I continue to run. 


I made many running friends 
those years and today reunite with 
them at the smaller, local races I 
run throughout the summer. 


I ran my third marathon in 2001. 
As in 2000, that year I was the 
Cambridge Team Captain for 
Dana-Farber’s Cambridge-based 
runners. I still enjoyed motivating 
new marathoners and organizing 
training runs. Confident in my 
ability to finish the race for a third 
time, I began to cut corners on my 
training. After all, I knew the drill 
and the minimum amount of 
training I needed. “Less is more,” I 
proclaimed. But as I stood at the 
starting line that spring, I knew 
that I was not physically ready to 
run 26.2 miles. 


I started out too fast and used up 
most of my energy in the first ten 
miles, a classic beginner’s mistake. 
In Wellesley, I started to take 
walking breaks —not a good 

sign with only half of the race 
completed. I saw a friend at Mile 
15 and stopped to eat all the food 
she had with her and continued 
on to shuffle over the Newton 
hills. By this time, I was off my 
pace by an hour. Most of my 
friends who had waited along the 
route for moral support had 
returned home, convinced that I 
had slipped by them long ago. I 
almost dropped out of the race at 
Mile 22 because at that point, I 
was barely walking. As I hobbled 
over to the medical tent and saw 
another runner unconscious on a 
stretcher connected to an IV, I 
sheepishly acknowledged that I 
could probably finish after all. 


As I limped across the finish line, I 
felt relief and pain and foolish- 
ness. I felt ashamed that I had 
thought I could perform as well as 
before without having adequately 
continued on page 17 
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Hou 7 Became a Wuter 


Talk sponsored by Exponent I and the LDS Institute, 


by Laurel Thatcher Ulrich 


A few years ago, I was attending 

a dinner at a college in the North- 
east. A member of the Board of 
Trustees was at my table. She 
knew enough about me to be 
curious about my life. “You have a 
Pulitzer Prize. You are a professor 
at Harvard. And you have FIVE 
KIDS?” she said. “How on earth 
did you do it?” 


I told her what I tell everyone who 
asks that question: “I did it a little 
at a time.” I explained that I did 
my graduate work part-time, was 
forty-two when I finished my 
Ph.D., and had my first full-time 
job when I was forty-four. By the 
time I became an assistant profes- 
sor, my kids were all in school, the 
oldest ones in college. 


Her response surprised me: 
“Think what you might have 
done if you had started earlier!” 
she said. 


And think what I would have 
missed. My personal life has been 
enriched in immeasurable ways 
because of my work as a teacher 
and scholar. But the opposite is 
also true. One historian I know 
says people shouldn’t even be 
allowed to study history until they 
are over thirty. I don’t know if 
being a mother would be an asset 
to a nuclear physicist, but my 
experiences as a wife, mother, 
housewife, neighbor, and church 
worker were certainly assets to me 
as I began to research and write 
women’s history. 


My objective in this talk is not to 
tell anyone else how to live her 
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life. I simply want to share some 
of my own experiences. The 
organizers of this series asked 
speakers to talk about the 
relationship between their secular 
occupations and their personal 
experiences as Latter-day Saints. I 
accepted a similar assignment a 
number of years ago from the 
editor of the Journal of American 
History. She asked a group of 
historians to write on the topic of 
“Self and Subject,” a difficult 
assignment for writers who typi- 
cally hide behind footnotes. I had 
a bit of advantage since I had writ- 
ten personal essays before, though 
never in this forum. Here is how I 
began my essay: 


As a writer, I have led two lives. In 
my guise as a historian, I have 
published carefully documented books 
and essays about seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century America, using 
the first person singular only in 
prefaces. But over the same span of 
years, I have had a second, less visible 
life as a personal essayist. In dozens 
of short pieces — descriptive, argu- 
mentative, satiric, and occasionally 
sentimental — I have written about 
everything from the interpretation 
of a New Testament verse to stand- 
ing in line at a fabric store. Most of 
these pieces have appeared in peri- 
odicals associated with the 
“unsponsored sector” of contempo- 
rary Mormonism, a loosely related 
group of intellectuals, writers, and 
feminists linked to the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints.” 


I went on to explain that even in 
elementary school I wanted to 
be a writer. I wrote bad poetry 
that I sometimes sent to 
Seventeen magazine, occasionally 
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getting a little encouragement 
with the rejection slips. When I 
was eighteen, the editors of 
Seventeen asked me to write an 
essay for a special issue on 
Christmas. I think they were 
intrigued that I lived in a town 
called “Sugar City.” That essay 
was published in December 1957, 
when I was a sophomore at the 
University of Utah. It appeared 
almost exactly as I had written it, 
except for one surprising change: 
They kept my reference to an 
elderly neighbor who came to our 
house on the day before Christmas 
“with her traditional present: sug- 
ared doughnuts,” but they balked 
at the sentence that described “the 
youngest sheep farmer” in town 
bringing us a gift of lamb chops 
for Christmas morning breakfast. 
In the published version, that 
became, “The youngest dairyman 
in our neighborhood arrived with 
a pail of thick cream for our 
Christmas morning breakfast.” I 
hooted at that pail of cream, 
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ho-boed ott again as bouncily ax he had arrived. The Sugar City 
‘Boosters hat done it apoln 2 andl no one mld saythat their Santa 
a 's alone. ‘did bis work on the sly. 

Now it wes only & few hours tit Christmas: Aa T tacked my 
stocking to the mantel I thought of @ letter I had 
weritten seats bore had ‘ended confidentially: “And leave my 
brother « }uinp of cov}, He doesn’t believe in you.” 
“Christma morning we waited impatiently in the kitehen 
st eokoneee ret: hat Mectone 
“Okay, yOu ean come jn? : 2 
‘No matter how 3a! nahn St pueksgea under the'tree, 
the Christmas morning version looked bigger, Special “from 
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Laurel pictured in Seventeen 


telling everybody I knew that it 
was a New York fantasy. 


Forty years later, some of my own 
details seem almost as fanciful. I 
don’t think I consciously embell- 
ished the truth, but by compress- 
ing every interesting thing I had 
ever done into one short essay, I 
managed to turn an unremarkable 
Idaho town into a winter wonder- 
land. There was even a sleigh ride, 
complete with the clip-clop of 
horse’s hooves. That detail surely 
had more to do with 1950s 
popular music than with anything 
I actually experienced. 


Still, getting published was a real 
accomplishment. I was proud of 
my achievement. But I didn’t 
publish another personal essay 
for almost fifteen years. I wrote a 
few road shows, lots of rhymed 
invitations to baby showers, and 
three short pieces about New 
England writers for the old Relief 
Society Magazine. But though I 
imagined doing more writing, I 
didn’t actually do much until 

our ward Relief Society decided 
to produce a guidebook to Boston. 
Beginner’s Boston helped me recov- 
er my ambition and my voice. 


Think about that for a minute. | 
graduated from the University of 
Utah with highest honors in 
English and a minor in journalism 


but in the process pretty much lost 
my confidence as a writer. Six 
years later, a Church fundraising 
project gave it back. Maybe the 
difference was that academic 
training taught me the difference 
between good literature and my 
own doggerel. Or perhaps the 
lesson is more basic: People learn 
to write by writing. Because 
Beginner’s Boston was a Church 
assignment, I did it. 


I would never have developed my 
abilities as a personal essayist, 
however, if it hadn’t been for the 
development of that “unspon- 
sored sector” in the Church. I am 
immensely grateful to Eugene 
England, who as a graduate 
student at Stanford in the 1960s, 
helped to found Dialogue: A 
Journal of Mormon Thought, and 
who later became a champion of 
Mormon literature in all its forms. 
In 1975, he asked me to write a 
series of three short essays, on any 
topic I chose, for a new section of 
Dialogue devoted to personal 
voices. One of those essays had to 
do with motherhood and with my 
ambitions as a writer. Looking 
back, I can’t imagine how I found 
time to write it. I was enrolled 
part-time in a graduate program at 
the University of New Hamp- 
shire, where my husband was a 
professor of chemical engineering. 
I believe I was also teaching 
seminary, and my husband was in 
the bishopric. The rest, I think, 
will be self-explanatory: 


We have a new baby in our family. 
Soon after Amy was born, our oldest 
son introduced himself to the woman 
who was building a house behind 
ours. 

“And how many children are there 
in your family?” she asked politely. 

“Five,” he answered. “I’m fifteen. 
My brother and sister are in junior 
high. Thatcher is in first grade, 


and my baby sister is just three 
weeks old.” 

“Your poor mother!” the woman 
gasped. “She's got them spread all 
over the place.” 

She herself has birds. Twenty-eight 
of them inhabit a glass aviary built 
into the living room of her hexagonal 
house. When she and her husband 
want to go away for a weekend, she 
hires my daughter (at $2.50 a day) to 
scoop a ration of worms from the box 
in the refrigerator each morning and 
return again at bedtime to see that 
none of her feathered specimens is 
hanging upside down ES a ee 
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I was pretty hard on the new 
neighbor. She actually turned out 
to be a pretty nice person, but she 
surely stereotyped me. When she 
gave me a tour of the house, she 
pointed out the book-lined loft 
where she wrote. She had already 
published seven volumes — popu- 
lar books about horses, ships, and, 
of course, birds. In the essay, I 
went on to celebrate my joy in our 
new baby. Then I told a story 
about meeting another friend, “a 
woman of scholarly attainment 
and demographic conviction,” at a 
party shortly after Amy’s birth. 
“Congratulations!” she said. I 
must have looked startled because 
she had studiously avoided 
noticing my pregnancy. 

continued on page 16 
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How I Became a Writer continued from page 15 


“For getting your article pub- 
lished,” she explained. “Babies 
don’t count.” 


“Well,” I thought. “They may 
not count, but they certainly take 
a lot of time.” But as I thought 
about her remark, I realized that 
articles shouldn’t count, either. I 
always flinch when I hear people 
refer to a child by a number. “My 
wife just had Number Three,” a 
man says, as though having a 
family is like turning out cars. But 
academics do the same thing. 
There is an old joke that in 
evaluating scholarly work deans 
can count but not read. Counting 
isn’t a very good way to evaluate 
mothers or writers. 


In either venue, we do our best 
work when we are directed by an 
inner calling rather than by some 
external desire for validation. It 
helps, of course, to have that 
validation — especially from 

those we love. I closed my essay 
this way: 


A few weeks ago, my oldest son 
commented at dinner, “We have four 
writers in the neighborhood?” 

“Is that right? Who?” I asked. He 
mentioned the bird lady and went on 
to say, “The new neighbor, Mr. 
Weesner [his first novel was a Book- 
of-the-Month Club selection]. Mr. 
Williams [he won the National book 
Award last year]. And you.” I 
laughed, though he wasn't teasing, 
and I knew that he was right. 


I was ina pretty mellow mood 
when I wrote that essay. It must 
have been the honeymoon with 
the new baby. It wasn’t always 
that easy. I often doubted both 
my ability as a mother and my 
capacity to write history. Doing 
both seemed like an impossible 
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dream. I remember months when I 
don’t think the light ever went out 
in our house, what with a baby, 
sick kids, teenagers, and early 
morning seminary. Graduate 
school was the least of my 
problems. It was a respite, a 
recreation, and mostly a joy, but 
when I came to take my oral 
exams, I was so frightened that I 
literally couldn’t speak for several 
minutes. My voice kicked in 
before my brain, but I managed to 
eke out a pass. I didn’t expect to 
have a career when I finished, 
though I did intend to write. 


Somehow, through it all I contin- 
ued to produce personal essays. 
Exponent II kept me on track. 
Writing about my own life helped 
me figure out who I was and 
where I was going. Sometimes my 
graduate studies and my personal 
life came together in surprising 
ways. During a period when I was 
teaching Church History in 
seminary and studying frontier 
history at school, I had an 
epiphany. The result was a little 
essay published in the Ensign in 
1978. Like many women born into 
the Church, I often measured 
myself against the pioneers. Their 
struggles were so severe that any- 
thing I faced seemed trivial, but as 
I learned more about history I 
began to see my own struggles 
differently. Scholarship on Indian- 
white relations in early America 
helped me to see that a frontier 
was not an empty space to be con- 
quered but a social space, “an 
environment in which two differ- 
ent cultures meet and interact.” 
That surely described my life in a 
New Hampshire town of 10,000 
persons of whom fewer than a 
dozen, including infants, were 
Latter-day Saints. It described as 
well the tug and pull between my 


responsibilities as a wife and 
mother and my effort to enter a 
scholarly field still dominated by 
men. To survive in an alien envi- 
ronment, pioneers needed both 
faith in God and hope for the 
future —”an essential quality of 
the first pioneers was optimism, 
an ability to see new possibilities 
in a strange and unsettling envi- 
ronment.” As I thought about 
their qualities, I felt inspired 
rather than diminished by their 
achievements. My life was both 
different and the same. 


I do not know what frontiers you 
face in your lives, but I am certain 
that you have the strength within 
you to discover new paths. “A 
pioneer is not a woman who 
makes her own soap. She is one 
who takes up her burdens and 
walks toward the future. With 
vision and with courage, she 
makes the desert bloom.” 


Laurel Thatcher Ulrich teaches 
history at Harvard and Gospel 
Doctrine in the Cambridge II Ward. 
She recently edited an anthology, 
Yards & Gates: Gender in Harvard 
and Radcliffe History, and is writ- 
ing a book that builds on the curious 
history of the slogan “Well-behaved 
Women Seldom Make History,” a 
topic she wrote about in her last essay 
for Exponent. 
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The Ultimate Sport continued from page 13 


BOSTON MARATHON® 
April 17, 2000 


trained. I was embarrassed that 
most of the teammates I had 
coached, and especially the first- 
time marathoners, had finished in 
much finer form than I had. I was 
mortified that I had almost let 
down my funders and sponsoring 
organization, the Dana-Farber 
Cancer Institute, not just because | 
almost hadn’t finished but because 
I didn’t put in the effort to train 
when I had the time to do so. 


I did learn that day how powerful 
my mind is and how it willed my 
body to finish something it didn’t 
think it could do. But that 
marathon also taught me a lot 
about my own weaknesses. I had 
been overconfident in my physical 
ability to run a marathon. I had 
gambled on past performance, not 
current discipline. In the end, 
Dana-Farber got its money and 
my funders got their letters of 
thanks. I even got a Finisher’s 
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Medal. I ran the hardest race of 
my life that day, but I still do not 
feel that I earned it. I had not 
prepared. I had expected to get 
something for nothing. 


Nowadays, I am working to 
rebuild my discipline and 
passion for the sport, slowly and 
quietly training for smaller races 
such as 10Ks and half-marathons. 
I've engaged in other adventures 
that develop my body and mind: 
cross-country ski marathons, rock 
climbing, hiking expeditions, 
marriage. This month I leave for 
northern Spain with my sister to 
walk the Camino de Santiago, an 
ancient pilgrimage 700 kilometers 
long. Add to that list law school, 
which I will start this fall, and 
eventually children. 


Marathoning has become a way of 
life, requiring of me discipline, 
patience, and long-term commit- 
ment. Companionship is a necessi- 
ty and faith an enduring and 
evolving source of wisdom. 


I have yet to run another 
marathon. I will, though. I still 
want to qualify for Boston. 


Lutta Pippig is a German marathoner 
who won three straight Boston 
Marathons in 1994, 1995, and 1996. 
In 1994, as the reigning New York 
Marathon champion, she reached the 
finish line in a stunning 2:21:45, the 
third-fastest marathon ever run by a 
woman and 58 seconds faster than 
Joan Benoit Samuelson’s eleven-year- 
old Boston Marathon course record. 
Fatuma Roba of Ethiopia broke 
Pippig’s Boston Marathon record 

in 2002. 


2The Boston Marathon is the world’s 
oldest annual marathon and ranks as 


one of the world’s most prestigious 
road racing events. The Boston 
Athletic Association manages this 
American classic, which is sponsored 
by John Hancock Financial Services. 
The Boston Marathon has distin- 
guished itself as the pinnacle event 
within the sport of road racing by 
virtue of its traditions, longevity, and 
method of gaining entry into the race 
(via qualification). To qualify to run 
the Boston Marathon, entrants must 
run a qualifying time at a certified 
marathon. 

Boston Athletic Association Web site, 
May 21, 2004: 
http://www.baa.org/BostonMarathon/ 


As if her 18-month marriage to Mr. 
Wonderful weren't exciting enough, 
this June Kristen and her sister 
walked the Camino de Santiago, a 
760-kilometer pilgrimage in northern 
Spain. This experience prepared 

her heart, mind, and soul for a new 
kind of marathon she starts this fall: 
law school. 


Helen Candland Stark Essay Contest Co-Winner 


by Kathy Soper 
I. Spring 


This is my first time inside 
Primary Children’s Medical 
Center. Iam holding my toddler 
son Matthew on my hip, and I 
cannot stop crying. Probably, the 
people passing me think some- 
thing is terribly wrong with him 
from the way I’m carrying on. 
But Matt is fine; he has an 
appointment with the urologist 
here for a minor concern. I’m the 
one with issues. 


I should have seen this deluge 
coming. From the time Matt and 

I reached the foothills of Salt Lake 
City and began our ascent up the 
steep, twisting roads leading to 
the hospital, my thoughts turned 
to the parents and children who 
have made this drive with heavy 
hearts or fearful minds. Once 
inside, every young face we pass 
has a hold on me, each with its 
own story that I cannot read — 
Injury? Deformity? Illness? We are 
in the outpatient wing; surely 
some of these children are here for 
relatively benign reasons. But I am 
not feeling very rational. I’m too 
caught up in the tenderest of 
human dramas: hurting children. 


The sign by the door to the Oncol- 
ogy unit reads, “Bone Marrow 
Transplant Patients Only.” The 
door is open, but all that’s in view 
is a reception desk—a strategy, 
I’m sure, to protect the patients 
from being gawked at by people 
like me. What is it that I want to 
see,anyway? A confirmation of the 
awful truth that those who enter 
that door are children just like 
mine, parents just like me? 
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Shaulee’s Door 


Then I notice the quilt, encased 

in glass on the adjacent wall. Its 
squares showcase artwork done 
by the young cancer patients. I 
examine drawings of a threatening 
dinosaur, a jolly “animal lady” 
feeding pets. One square pre- 
serves a collection of scribbles 
(was he too young, too sick to 
draw a picture?), another captures 
a spark of adolescence (“N’Sync 
Rules!”). And in the midst of these 
awaits Shaulee’s message for 

me, surrounded by brightly 
colored hearts: 


Love is Forever... and Always 


In this setting, those words are 
anything but a greeting-card plati- 
tude. I make a fruitless attempt to 
keep from dripping on the floor, 
wondering why the sorrow that 
followed me up the hill is 
blossoming into a strange joy. 


This reaction must have had 
something to do with my recent 
prayers. Feeling somewhat closed 
off from other people and life in 
general, I had been asking for my 
heart to be opened. I expected the 
softening of the Spirit, an added 
gentleness with my five children, 
greater tenderness for my hus- 
band, maybe a more pure interest 
in my visiting teaching sisters. I 
never anticipated the floodgates to 
be opened — literally. For about 
three months, I cried about every- 
thing. Happy, sad —it was all the 
same, a burst-open feeling, like I 
had just emerged after a lifetime 
of being wrapped in plastic. It was 
heady, intense, almost unbearable. 


Be careful what you pray for, 
right? 


II. Fall 


I am following an ambulance up 
those same twisting roads, my 
eyes locked on Matt’s little blond 
head. He is sitting in a car seat in 
the back of the ambulance, merci- 
fully asleep. An I.V. line twists 
away from his hand, an inflatable 
cast cradles the spiral fracture in 
his right femur. 


The ambulance doesn’t have its 
flashing lights and siren on, but 
the driver does about 85 anyway. 

I pray I won't get pulled over. 
They would let me go—wouldn’t 
they? —if I told them why I was 
speeding, but even so, I would 
have to watch Matt disappear up 
the hill without me. Always, I will 
remember that drive: the warm 
dark night, the adrenaline pushing 
my eyes and heart valves open, 
the weird feeling as if I were 
watching a very engaging movie, 
starring my son and me. 


I hurry next to the gurney 
through the door marked 
“Emergency Room— Ambulance 
Entrance Only.” I am not crying 
this time—can’t afford the luxury 
of tears, got to keep sharp. My 
crime is not knowing how his leg 
got broken. That’s why we’re 
here at PCMC instead of staying 
back at Jordan Valley Hospital: 
any unexplained femur fracture 
in a child under two requires a 
child abuse investigation from 
Primary’s crack team of social 
workers. All I know is that Matt 
was in the kitchen alone for 
about thirty seconds before he 
began crying uncontrollably. I 
get to explain this to about a 
dozen different people, feeling 
increasingly panicked as I realize I 
can’t exonerate myself. 
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Meanwhile, Matt snoozes on the 
exam table while two orthopedists 
swaddle him in blue fiberglass 
(my pick of colors) from armpits 
to ankle. The Cartoon Network 
provides entertainment as they 
affix a thick wooden dowel across 
Matt’s knees—a carrying bar, they 
tell me, although for a minute I 
think they’re joking. “I remember 
this!” says the attending orthope- 
dist, singing along with Bugs 
Bunny. “Figaro, Figaro, Figaro! 
They don’t make good ones like 
these anymore.” Matt, under the 
influence of Fentanyl, is missing 
out on a quality cartoon. 


They want to keep him (us?) 
overnight for observation. I don’t 
crack until about 4:30 in the morn- 
ing after nearly two hours of 
watching Matt be jerked rudely 
from sleep every two minutes by 
muscle spasms. Not even 
Morphine can quell his ripping 
pains. I’m two months pregnant, 
nauseous and weak, exhausted. 
The resident won't give Matt the 
Valium that the orthopedist 
recommended. I weep, furiously, 
in the face of the nurse. She is 
sympathetic and offers to get the 
resident for me to chew out per- 
sonally. I’m tempted but refuse. 
That’s just what I need on Matt’s 
chart: “Mother can’t explain 
accident. Threatens doctor.” 


Daylight arrives shortly along 
with a full-body x-ray for Matt (to 
check for other potential crimes). 
He is sedated most of the day, and 
I am grateful—he deserves to be 
excused from life for a few hours. 
No such luck for me. The social 
workers are coming, and I some- 
how have to avoid assuming the 
public persona of a woman who 
would purposefully break the 
largest bone in her child’s body. 
Does my disheveled appearance 
speak to my credit—the caring 
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mother who hasn’t even combed 
her hair during the course of her 
cribside vigil? Or do I appear as 
the woman I fear to be—super- 
saturated with motherhood; may- 
be not sadistic, just overwhelmed. 


The x-ray comes back clean. 
Thankfully, the social workers 
seem relaxed. They question me 
carefully, have a phone interview 
with my husband, and plan a date 
for a home visit —just protocol, 
they say, to see the scene of the 
accident. As the team stand up to 
leave, I can’t resist a question of 
my own: “If I had done this to my 
child, wouldn’t you expect me to 
have some kind of a convincing 
excuse cooked up?” They look at 
me like I’m an idiot. 


On our second and last day, Matt 
is stable enough to take a ride in 
the corridors in one of the hospi- 
tal’s fleet of Little Tykes wagons. I 
am drawn toward the quilt like a 
homing beacon, even though it’s a 
long walk to the oncology wing of 
the hospital. 


Love is forever, Shaulee repeats, and 
always. I reach out for the glowing 
truth these words held for me 
before, hoping to feel a balancing 
force against the reality of children 
suffering, some at the hands of 
their own parents; parents suffer- 
ing, from grief or guilt. Love may 
be forever, but today it seems far 
away, encased in glass, something 
to admire but not to touch. 


Anyone with a clue knows that a 
new pregnancy plus a toddler in 

a body cast equals hard times. 

But Iam dismayed, almost embar- 
rassed, by my struggle to cope. I 
should, I think, be able to buck up, 
but I don’t. None of my tidy 
beliefs can pardon me from 
having to slog through the days, 
trying to distract Matt from his 


misery and keep some semblance 
of normalcy for my other four chi- 
dren. Dear friends arrive to help, 
bringing listening ears and loads 
of food. One friend asks, “If there 
was one thing you could get done 
today, what would it be? Tell me, 
and I'll do it.” I stare at her 
blankly. To answer that question 
would require mental awareness 
and prioritizing skills that are 
beyond me. Worst of all, I don’t 


Kathy holding Matt with his blue cast 
even feel appropriately grateful. I 
have regressed to the emotional 
state of, at best, a fourteen-year- 
old. The world owes me. 


The only stimulus that breaks 
through the fog is the threat of the 
upcoming social worker’s home 
visit. As the date looms near, my 
anxiety builds. Should I company- 
clean or would that be too 
obvious? What should we wear? 
Will she interview the children as 
I had been warned? Should I try to 
prepare them? 


Logically, I know the possibility of 
having Matt taken away is remote. 
I do not beat or violate my chil- 
dren. But do I not have my own 
dark corner that is capable of terri- 
ble acts? For the most part, the 
door stays firmly shut on this part 
continued on page 20 
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Shaulee’s Door continued from page 19 


of me. Early on in my mothering 
years, I felt the looming threat of 
that darkness and vowed never to 
spank again lest the door be thrown 
wide open. Yet little wisps eke out 
from time to time—harsh words, a 
too-firm grip on a little arm, scath- 
ing looks. Perhaps by society’s 
standards I am normal, acceptable. 
But the quiet truth settling upon 
me says that is not enough. 


When the social worker arrives, 

I marvel that such a dowdy 
woman, with bottle-blond 
seventies hair and cigarette breath, 
could have such a hold on the 
immediate fate of my family. I 
show her where Matt was when 
he broke his leg. She takes notes, 
theorizes that he must have 
climbed onto one of the chairs and 
gotten his foot caught in the rungs 
before falling off. She assures me 
that she does not suspect abuse. 
She'll just make a report of the 
visit in our file, she explains, 
which will be put in a guarded 
database, accessed only if a similar 
incident occurs again. 


And if it does? 


I watch her maroon sedan pull out 
of our driveway. In the following 
weeks, whenever my tenderness 
for Matt begins to sag under the 
weight of his constant, restless, 
heavy presence, all I have to do is 
imagine that woman loading him 
into the back seat of that car. 


Ill. Winter 


The door to the Neonatal Intensive 
Care Unit is locked. Six months 
ago, when Matt and I were in the 
infant unit down the hall, this 
door held such an air of sad 
mystery. I pick up the telephone 
on the wall to notify the receiving 
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desk that someone worthy to enter 
has arrived. 


Sam is stretched out on his warm- 
ing bed, enjoying his own dose of 
Fentanyl. Weighing in at eight 
pounds, he looks Rubinesque 
compared to the babies I stole 
glances at on my way to Bed 34. 
But the dozen or so peripheral 
lines attached to him attest to his 
true condition. I.V. lines in his 
hands, feet, and head give syn- 
thetic nutrition, blood pressure 
medication, antibiotics. Monitor 
leads snake away from his chest 
to a wall of chirping, blinking 
display screens. An umbilical line 
provides a handy spot for blood 
draws. Another line, the ventila- 
tor tube lodged in his airway, 
connects him to the machine that 
is keeping him alive. 


Technically, he was not pre- 
mature. “A 1-in-5000 chance of 
premature lungs,” my O.B. told 
me at my 37-week exam, when his 
fingers found a 4 cm gap. “We 
won't encourage labor for at least 
another week.” But that evening, it 
became apparent that Sam had 
been adequately encouraged. 


At 2:01 A.M., I became a mother 
again. The scene looked familiar — 
Reed by my shoulders with the 
video camera, blood dripping in 
the mirror image, gorgeous slimy 
baby held up between my legs. 
But the baby didn’t cry on cue. 
The doctor and nurse played it 
cool for the minute that seemed to 
last forever, laughing with relief 
when the high-pitched wail finally 
struggled out of his mouth. I 
joined in the laughter, puzzled by 
the tightness of his cries, but confi- 
dent —he was so big, so healthy! 
But so sleepy. Sam wouldn’t 
nurse during our prescribed 


bonding hour. Exhausted, I let 
the nurse tuck him into the crook 
of my arm so I could join him for 
a pre-dawn nap. I listened to him 
breathe as I dozed—do all babies 
snore? Something didn’t feel 
quite right, but in my bone-deep 
fatigue I couldn’t wrap my mind 
around what that might be. I 
heard the nurse come in, felt her 
lifting Sam away from me, felt 
cold air fill the place where his 
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warm little self had been. “We 
need to check his oxygen,” she 
said, trying to sound calm. 


On the third night, I wake at 2 
A.M. for a visit with the breast 
pump. Ten miles away at Salt 
Lake Regional Medical Center, 
Sam’s condition has been steadily 
declining. A few hours ago, the 
nurses cranked his oxygen level 
up to 80%, four times the satura- 
tion that I’m breathing. The pump 
hisses rhythmically as I sit and 
numbly contemplate my possible 
loss. His little fists waved so 
bravely that day when I spoke to 
him. I even saw his eyes for the 
first time, deep grey jewels search- 
ing for my face. What would it be 
like to have to keep on breathing 
without him? 


When I walk into the nursery the 
next day, the neonatologist is 
waiting for me. I sign the papers 
on the clipboard and climb into 
the front seat of Sam’s ambulance 
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for a ride up the steep, twisting 
road to PCMC. 


Now all I can do is keep my 
sanitized hand on his chest, which 
vibrates with the pulse of the 
specialized ventilator he needs. 
His perfect skin has a counterfeit 
healthy glow —the bronze cast of 
oncoming jaundice. Looking back, 
Iam grateful the nurse took him 
from me before I opened my eyes 
and saw him, stained blue by 
failing lungs. 


The days pass in a blur. I call 
people who love me, relieved 
when they gasp and cry. Some- 
how, I am handing them the most 
urgent portions of my pain. It helps 
to know that someone is feeling it. 


My mother flies 2000 miles to 
play surrogate. She peels a 
screaming Matt off of me in the 
mornings, and I start the car with 
a stream of words I have not 
uttered in ten years. After a three- 
minute surgical scrub in the 
washroom, | sit in a stupor next 
to Sam, drowsy from the heat of 
his warming bed, trying not to 
think about the sign I saw on a 
closed door: “Private. Family 
Meeting in Progress.” 


I am not supposed to look at, 
breathe near, or ask questions 
about any of the other babies here. 
But I can’t pretend to ignore the 
isolette across the room. Its walls, 
dripping with condensation, speak 
of a treasure within. No parents 
guard the way, so when the nurse 
leaves to get narcotics, I make my 
move. The name card on the side 
of the isolette reads, “Brett.” 
Peering through the humidity, I 
scan for the baby. It takes me a 
few long seconds to find him. 
Curled up, he is the size of my 
hand. His translucent skin is shiny 
and bruised; his tennis-ball head is 
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covered with purple-black spots. I 
stare, transfixed by the seemingly 
impossible sight of such miniature 
life, until one of his monitors 
begins to beep. I am caught in the 
act by the returning nurse, who, 
luckily, is more relaxed than some. 
“Only twenty-two weeks,” she 
explains. “We don’t try to save 
any younger than this.” She 
reaches in to affix one of his leads. 
“His poor skin bruises whenever I 
touch him.” 


Every three hours I go down the 
hall to the room filled with breast 
pumps. Watching my best attempt 
at liquid life drip into the bottles, 

I wonder if Sam will ever nurse. 
For now the milk must wait in the 
hospital freezer’s bins, which are 
nearly overflowing with little plas- 
tic containers, the hopeful offering 
of dozens of mothers. I look at the 
babies’ names written on the bins 
and wonder how many will live. 


At the end of one long day, I stand 
by while the nurse tries valiantly 
to start a new I.V. line. Sam squirms 
as she firmly strokes his inner arm 
with an alcohol pad, looking care- 
fully for a good vein. Finally she 
resorts to a vein in Sam’s head. 
The needle punctures his scalp; his 
mouth opens, but the ventilator 
tube between his vocal cords pre- 
vents him from making any sound. 


It is late; my ride will be here any 
minute. But my feet turn towards 
the outpatient wing instead of the 
main exit. The halls are nearly 
empty; I break into a half-run. 
What will I say if a security guard 
stops me—“My baby’s in the 
NICU and I need to see the quilt”? 


Love is forever... and always. 
No tears come, no doubts either; 


just my panting breaths. 


On Sam’s twelfth day of life, I try 


to steady the video camera as the 
respiratory therapist prepares to 
remove the ventilator tube. The 
adrenaline rush is making it diffi- 
cult for me to hold still. He tugs; 
we both wait breathlessly for the 
sound of life—and it comes, a 
raspy cry of triumph. This is only 
the beginning of the wonders of 
the day. Once Sam proves he is 
able to breathe, I will be allowed 
to hold him. 


At dusk, the nurse, finally 
satisfied that Sam is stable 
enough, gathers up the bundle of 
blankets, wires, and baby and 
carefully places him in my arms. 
“It will make it all the more 
sweet,” another nurse had assured 
me days ago when I was pining 
away for the touch of him. I could 
have hated her for saying that, but 
something in her voice told me 
that she knew. 


Now I know as well. 


Sam was two weeks old the day 
he took an ambulance ride back 
down the hill to Salt Lake 
Regional, breathing on his own, 
but still taking tube feedings. I 
wonder who has taken his place. | 
wonder if Brett is still alive. 


Sam’s new roommate is Damian, a 
blond butterball destined to be a 
linebacker. His shrieking cry is 
incongruous indeed. And shriek 
he does, blindfolded and squirm- 
ing under the bilirubin lights. His 
mother, standing by with bare feet 
and a wrinkled hospital gown, 
seems unruffled by this. But when 
the neonatologist recommends a 
spinal tap (for reasons unknown 
to me), she cracks. 


Iam surprised a few minutes 

later to see two large men in 

hospital scrubs making their way 
continued on page 22 
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to Damian’s bassinet, then intro- 
ducing themselves to Damian’s 
mother. They are hospital 
employees and priesthood 
holders, come to give Damian a 
blessing. I wonder if I should 
leave, being a stranger, but Sam is 
in the middle of a feeding. It is a 
meeting of strangers, anyway — 
until they place their hands on 
that not-so-little blond head. 


When I walk into the nursery for 
the last time, it takes me a minute 
to recognize my son sleeping in 
the bassinet. His peripherals are 
gone, leaving only his perfect baby 
self. I pick him up and savor the 
freedom of carrying him more 
than eighteen inches away from 
his bedside. I rock him without 
anything getting disconnected or 
tangled. In a few hours, we will 
make our getaway. 


A few feet away from us, a young 
Hispanic mother is nursing her 
new son, who has been lolling 
under the bilirubin lights all 
morning. Her face shines with 
delight. “I love you!” sound the 
sweet strains of her voice, over 
and over, “Oh, I love you.” Her 
words, her hands, caress him. It is 
a sacred moment; I try not to look. 
“I love you,” she trembles. 


Across the room, a small crowd is 
gathering. I stand up to see better. 
A woman in a propped-up 
hospital bed is wheeled in as near 
as possible to one of the warming 
beds. A man in hospital scrubs 
stands close by, silently weeping. 
Their son lays wailing on the 
warming bed. An oxygen case 
surrounds his tiny head, muffling 
the sound of his cries. 


I can’t stop staring at the father. 


With considerable effort, I check 
the urge to run over and embrace 


2 


him and cry instead. Sam’s nurse 
comes up behind me. “She just 
had an emergency c-section. The 
baby is having seizures. They’re 
going to transfer him to 
Primary’s,” she explains. I feel 
her sympathetic hand on my 
shoulder. “It must be very hard 


for you to see.” 
IV. Summer 


One by one, I am thawing the 
breast milk containers, using the 
hard-earned liquid to mix with 
Sam’s baby cereal. Each time I 
open one, I note the date and hour 
marked on the label and feel Iam 
cracking open relics from another 
age. Sam is six months old now, 
fat and happy and cute beyond 
words. Strange to be nourishing 
him now with bottled hope from a 
darker time. 


Pieces of the dark still remain. The 
other night, feeling safe, I pulled 
out the videotape of Sam’s birth. 
As I watched him struggle to take 
his first breath, I was hit by a 
panic attack that reduced me to a 
sweaty heap on the bed. Grief may 
arrive late in the season and must 
take its due. But Iam mindful that 
my debt to grief is relatively small 
and that others wait lifetimes for 
their happy endings. 


Other remnants of this year 

demand reckoning as well. Images 
press upon me daily in the car and 
the shower and the kitchen, insist- 


ing that I make connections. I see 
the bruising hand of Brett’s nurse, 
the priesthood hands on Damian’s 
head, my hand on Sam’s chest. I 
watch the nursing mother oozing 
joy, the father dripping sadness. I 
feel my arms aching to hold Sam 
then thrilling at the soft weight of 
him. I stand in front of the quilt 
first discovering, then questioning, 
then enduring that strange union 
of sorrow and joy which has 
enveloped my year. 


Amidst the business of my days, I 
hold these pieces in my mind and 
feel the light of the Spirit combin- 
ing them, revealing an early har- 
vest of understanding: The sor- 
row and the joy were not adver- 
saries, but partners— the two faces 
of love. Love was the tenderness, 
the relief, the delight that graced 
this year. But it was also the sor- 
row I felt for Shaulee and for my 
sons, for all suffering children, 
and for their parents, guilty or not. 
It was the pain that, misunder- 
stood, made me doubt love's pres- 
ence and power. It was the cries of 
my friends and my curses in the 
car. It has been love all along. 


It is not hard to know this, stand- 
ing in the warmth of my summer. 
But when the next door opens, 
and winter comes again, will I 
know it still? 7 


A full-time mother, Kathy and her 
husband Reed have six children. A 
graduate of BYU's English depart- 
ment, Kathy maintains that this is her 
first published essay. She has recently 
started a book about developing chari- 
ty. In her very spare time, Kathy 
writes, studies scripture, reads Great 
Books with her children, practices 
some “very unimpressive” yoga or, on 
alternate days, sits half asleep in front 
of the TV with an empty Ben & 
Jerry's carton. 
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by Ann Florence 


The day my tall young father, just 
thirty-seven, hung the hand- 
painted wooden sign on his brick 
office building was one of those 
days that you know later was 
important in your life. I was 
completely unaware of it; it may 
have even been the same day I 
started fourth grade in a new 
school in a new state after a 
summer of uprootings and 
farewells. But that was the day I 
became a girl who belonged to 
someone important in that little 
seaside town. After all, every day 
hundreds, maybe even thousands, 
of cars passed that sign, the sign 
with my dad’s name in all capital 
letters: DR. PAUL G. FILLMORE, 
INTERNAL MEDICINE. 


That dusty sign belongs to me 
now, and I’m wondering where | 
might want to hang it. Part of who 
I am is still painted on that wood. 
It was taken down years ago when 
Dad changed buildings (this time 
into one he owned) and stored 
somewhere in our basement. 
While it still hung on “doctor 
row’ in Ventura, I had grown 
from a confident nine-year-old to 
an awkward twelve. Questioning 
everything about myself, from the 
protruding teeth to the flat chest, I 
found comfort in the question 
occasionally posed to me by adults 
I met, “Oh, are you Dr. Fillmore’s 
daughter?” Yes, I was, and it filled 
me with a certain tenuous pride. 


I saw Dad’s name in so many 
places, hardly noticed at the time, 
now so significant—on the return 
address label of an envelope fat 
with clippings from the Los 
Angeles Times, on the boarding 
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pass used to fly to a grandchild’s 
missionary farewell for a church 
he no longer believed in, in the 
corner of Christmas and birthday 
checks, on the sign in the lobby of 
the expensive restaurant reserved 
for his retirement party. My 
favorite place to see those strong 
square letters was on the cover of 
his little book of original photo- 
graphs. He'd sold thousands of 
them to local merchants. 


How clearly I remember the first 
time I saw the name on the wall 
outside a hospital room where he 
was recovering from routine 
hernia surgery. I was fifteen. My 
shock at seeing his name only 
deepened as I saw my strong dad 
weak and pale, his condition 
exaggerated by the faded hospital 
gown, too skimpy for a man his 
size. That wasn’t where he 
belonged, name on the wall or 
not! Knees shaky, I walked 

to the car and rode home in 
silence, stunned. 


Through the years, there were 
other times of vulnerability, 
especially the emergency gall 
bladder surgery last fall. His 
sudden weakness, the walker, the 
visiting nurses, the need to be 
chauffeured. I went home to care 
for Dad, made him pancakes and 
lemon pie, baked chicken from a 
recipe in the medical auxiliary 
cookbook, produced when doctors 
had wives like my mom with the 
time and determination to come 
up with things like cookbooks. It 
felt good to see him getting 
stronger, determined to park that 
walker in the corner and get 
around on his own power. Back in 
Utah, I received word via the 
phone that he was indeed stronger 


every day, driving and 
photographing again, picking 
avocadoes and mailing them to 
family members in climates too 
frigid for such luxury in one’s 
own backyard. 


That was the closest we had come 
to losing him, but hey, he had ten 
more good years if he was any- 
thing like his brothers. Not to 
worry. Then last March, the 


Ann with her father 


message scribbled by my son 
waiting for me after an exhausting 
day at school: “Call Betsy!!!!" The 
message spooked me—my sister 
didn’t require exclamation points. 
She was mellow, casual, well- 
situated, usually calling for a brief 
chat. Then her words, “Dad had a 
cerebral hemorrhage today. He’s 
having brain surgery in the morn- 
ing.” Disbelief, then the awful 
fear, the couch catching me as my 
knees gave out this time. Hadn't I 
just talked to him the night before, 
laughed and chatted about every- 
thing from Duke’s basketball 
season to the war in Iraq? 


It took me two hours to decide 
that I must fly to California, then 
all night to prepare lesson plans 
for my unruly junior high 
continued on page 24 
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students. Fatigue and fear cloud- 
ing my mind, I clutched the 
wheel of the rental car and 
headed north from the LA airport. 
This was an urgent errand. How 
would I find him? Unconscious? 
Dead? Already in surgery? How 
would Mom be? My brother had 
driven all day to get there and 
would be at her side — that com- 
forted me. I walked through the 
door of his room and there he 
was, gowned again in hospital 
cotton but this time staring 
straight ahead, unaware of my 
desperate hello and the touch of 
my hand. Within minutes, he was 
wheeled into surgery. 


For English teachers, words are 
our stock in trade. We read thou- 
sands of them every year, correct 
spelling, teach definitions. Stroke — 
what a terrible, beautiful word. 

It can mean such lovely things — 
the stroke of a hand on a cheek, 

a stroke of genius, of unexpected 
good luck. But Dad’s stroke was 
a cruel and devastating attack. 
They called it a hemorrhage. Is 
that a softer word? Stroke sounds 
like something moved in, did its 
damage, then moved on. Hemor- 
rhage is continuous, a minute 
trickle of blood gradually spread- 
ing death and destruction like a 
slow oil leak in fresh water — 
coating, submerging, drowning 
whatever life stands in its way. 


The doctor said it wasn’t a blood 
clot, choking off the blood supply, 
but the opposite. It was too much 
blood. I’ve always hated the idea 
of “too much of a good thing.” 
Too much reading, too much 
love, too much exercise, too 

much optimism. I have struggled 
with getting the right balance, 
fearing that whenever I discovered 
a good thing, I gave myself too 


much of it. Here it was again— 
too much warm, rich blood in 
the wrong place in my dad’s 
wonderful brain. 


He came through three and a half 
hours of surgery surprisingly well, 
even spoke to us the next day. 
“You look good, Dad,” we lied 
bravely. “Compared to what?” he 
tried to joke, his words muffled by 
the tube jammed into his mouth to 
help him breathe. There was that 
sense of humor—it would only be 
a matter of time and he would be 
home. But he couldn’t move his 
left hand or leg, and the stretches 
between his attempts to speak 
grew longer and longer. His eyes 
were closed most of the time as 
we Sat by his side, two brothers, a 
sister, Mom, and I taking turns 
with the vigil. We talked of bring- 
ing him home and helping him 
learn to live a different kind of 
life. A man with only one good 
side can still swap stories and 
photograph with a tripod. 


But he never swallowed again. He 
never moved his hand or foot 
again. He never really woke up. 
Three weeks later, it felt surreal to 
walk into a nursing home and see 
my dad’s name on the wall. I 
never wanted to see it there. It had 
already made me queasy to see his 
name on the wall in the critical 
care unit, but that was tolerable. 
People dip in and out of critical 
care, young and healthy people 
who have their brush with death 
and then go on to breathe and 
walk on their own again. But the 
name on this wall meant hope 
was fading. He now was keeping 
company with those at the very 
end of the road, the ones who had 
to be propped up in their chairs 
and looked like little curled up 
shrimp dressed in clothes — back 


to the fetal position. 


Witnessing the disappearance of a 
personality, of a vibrant soul, I felt 
a more pure and passionate love 
than I had ever felt before. I forgot 
all my concern about what he 
thought of me, my fear that I 
would always disappoint him. The 
intensity of the feeling is almost 
impossible to describe. It is like 
turning on an oven in the chest 
with its searing heat, like trying to 
push a huge hand into a child’s 
glove. There simply isn’t room for 
the feeling, and you can’t stretch 
yourself big enough to hold it. 
There was nothing I could do to 
truly communicate the feeling or 
help Dad at all. 


What was it about him I was lov- 
ing and missing? His delighted 
grin when something tickled him, 
his news about everyone and 
everything they were doing, his 
talk of adventure around the next 
corner. I held his limp left hand 
and his right one, frozen in a tight 
fist, wishing I could see them 
throw scraps of pancakes to the 
seagulls one more time as he 
laughed at their antics. 


Some of the staff fondly remem- 
bered the tall, kind doctor who 
had visited his own patients in 
those very rooms. The fact that 
Dad had once worn the badge of a 
doctor meant that I never saw him 
as a hopeless case. I saw him as 
someone going through a stage — 
still a brilliant, curious, dignified 
man. I wondered, as I saw the 
remnants of humanity in the hall- 
ways, what badges they might 
have worn at one time. Physics 
professor, poet, investment 
banker, best neighbor west of the 
Mississippi, blue ribbon jitterbug 
dancer, nurturer of puppies? What 
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about Dad’s brown-skinned nurse, 
Dorinda? Her badge said she was 
an LPN, but I learned that she was 
also in training to get her RN. I 
knew after a few short days that 
her badge should have read, 
“Brilliant, compassionate nurse 
who could have been a doctor 
with one crack in the window of 
opportunity.” We see what we are 
looking for, I guess, what we take 
the time to find out. 


I’ve never seen the birth certifi- 
cate, the first time my dad’s name 
was printed on an official docu- 
ment. I want to know how much 
he weighed and what time of day 
he was born. November, 1921, 
southern Utah, I’m guessing cold. 
He told me his parents were older 
and a bit tired of babies when he 
came along. Did that thought 
hurt? I do know how much he 
weighed when he left this life — 
twenty pounds less than when he 
had his stroke just fifty days 
earlier. | know what time of day it 
was — 11:30 p.M.— dark outside, 
probably a soft breeze blowing, 
perhaps bringing in the faintest 
scent of the ocean. I hope the win- 
dow was open. My brother says 
there was a tear in one eye, never 
big enough to slide down the 
cheek, but big for Dad, who 
didn’t cry. I can’t remember when 
he cried. 


I wonder how our feelings about a 
Heavenly Father are affected by 
feelings about our earthly fathers. 
I never quite figured mine out. I 
was never sure what he expected 
of me, but I did figure out that I 
didn’t quite measure up to what- 
ever it was. When he wanted 
dependability, I was forgetful; 
when he wanted decorum, I was 
silly; when he wanted rationality, I 
was starry-eyed. Is that why I 
have never been able to believe 
that my father in heaven could 
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truly love my soul? I’m just not 
what he wants in a daughter. He 
wants obedience, I ask questions; 
he wants order, I want surprises; 
he wants reverence, I want to 
dance. It hurts. 


The last night I saw my father, I 
couldn’t let go of his hands. I had 
to leave the next morning so | 
wouldn’t miss his grandson’s 
graduation from medical school. I 
wanted their hands to touch again, 
for the baton of healing to be 
passed from grandfather to grand- 
son, but it was not to be. I mas- 
saged his long fingers, slowly 
uncurling them and letting them 
spring back like a child’s ringlet. 


I bent down across the bed and 
lifted his hands and put them on 
my head. Dad’s eyes were closed, 
as I recall. I wanted him to leave 
me something —I wanted a 
father’s blessing. What words did 
I want him to pronounce upon my 
head? I wanted him to say the 
words I longed to hear from 
Heavenly Father, “I love you, I’m 
proud of you, I know how hard 
you're trying.” His hands were 
heavy, slipping off my head if I 
didn’t hold them there. I wanted 
him to wipe away the many times 
I had disappointed him. Suddenly 
I thought of the words he had 
spoken in his halting way a few 
days earlier. I think I had just 
swabbed his lips and straightened 
his pillow, when he had whis- 
pered, “You're doing a good job.” 
Those are the words I want to 
hold in my heart. 


A few days after his death, I felt 
Dad’s presence in my classroom. 
He was standing over by my 
bulletin board, just watching me. 
He saw me fielding questions, 
losing track of the pencil I needed 
to mark the roll, breaking up the 
after-lunch scuffle between two 
seventh grade boys. I never knew 
until he was gone how much | 
wanted him to see my sign, my 
name above a classroom door, 
earned at great cost after student 
teaching at age fifty. And there 
he was. 


Like a little kid, I called out in my 
mind, “Watch me, Dad, watch. 
This is what I do. This is my life. I 
knock myself out for these kids 
every day, and it’s so hard. I’m 
not a doctor, but I’m trying to 
mend souls, keep kids’ hearts and 
heads healthy. It’s as challenging 
for me as medicine was for you. | 
give it everything.” 


I think he did watch me, with just 
a touch of pride, and I hope with 
more than a little amazement. 


As far as I know, he hasn’t been 
back to school. I visit his grave 
often. It is a photographer's 
dream, carefully chosen by me for 
its tall trees and view of the 
mountains. I am finding peace in 
our new long-distance relation- 
ship. He knows me better now 
and, I believe, truly loves me. As 
for Heavenly Father, I just don’t 
know yet. 


Ann is a mom with only one of six 
kids still a teenager; an eighth grade 
English teacher and advisor to the 
newspaper and yearbook; a lover of 
mountains, sky, the ocean, and dirt; 
a Utah Democrat; and a feminist still 
waiting to be heard in the Church. 
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Fall 


He 

We liked to watch— 

Infomercials with their cheerful and ingenious focus 

Like slick-tongued one-liners snapped by our sitcom heroes. 
Sometimes game shows with white-teethed tanned pariahs. 
In the day, soaps: soft-lensed, tense, and prettily hushed. 
David, it’s not your baby! 

We picked through gray mists and beaches of Turner Classics 
With batteried clicks, while Nielson 

Grateful for our adhered attention, paid us so we never 

Had to leave the den. 

Eyes became dry then wet then dry again: unblinking, unthinking, 
But never missing. 


We sat with sweat-damp palms 

And stars in the air between us while 

The static set crackled dryly with light —blackwhite made blue 

And soothed us at night. 

The sizzling hiss and cyclic noise of snow shined matte on skin 
Above and below, bouncing about 

Like x-rays or moonshine on leatherette recliners gritty as brine 
(With an oily sheen like the glare of the screen). 


Il. 

It started with the cuticles — 

Distraction picked and bit flesh with gritted teeth. 

Snags turned ragged, callous—then caught on blips of wool 
With a sticky tear, leaving blue fuzz traces on nails. 

I tried to pick out wool-fluff and skin-feathers but my fingers fell 
Into further disrepair as teeth tore into tissue and drew 
Pin-pricks of blood, broadcasting hot stings through my skin. 


Something else would have to do. 


QI. 
I yanked the blanket off my lap 
And wandered out of the den, 
Searching: mirrored cabinets 
And white plywood drawers 
For clippers — maybe 
Some lotion or aloe I'd seen 
Somewhere before. 

And then— 
A knock at the door. 
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I opened it softly, like the lid of a box, 
And looking swirled out onto the porch 
With the whirls of air-conditioning and 
The whorl of sound from the set, 

All swimming around the heels of a man— 
Sharp-suited crisp-shirted 

with a Red Delicious-colored tie 

Just like the TV lawyers wear. 

“You look like that guy on that show!” 
I (didn’t wouldn’t couldn’t) said. 

I liked his eyes: green, like lime centers 
Or pears. He spoke serpentine streams 


Of real estate, cash flow, and low-interest rates. 


He asked if I liked stealing 

Because these prices might as well be. 
He had a secret smile 

When he spoke of land, it shone 
Blackbluewhite like TV light. 

My throat was dry. I scratched 3:30Th 
On his business card in blue. 

It’s time (he touched my hand) 

To invest in you. 


IV. 

I liked to watch my husband’s mouth 
Mimicking well-worn lines 

of re-runned script. 

I fingered the card, edges now soft 
As pulp, or my husband’s lips. 
Something more, not just to watch: 
To penetrate membranes, 

Taut as orange slices. 

To suck out that gel 

Which swims under glass. 

To break him down 

To water and enzymes 

To bring him into 

The folds of my bones. 

I reached with searching teeth but met 
The resistance of inertia. 

A new angle: under buttons and snaps, 
I brushed the tips 

Of my fingers over skin 

So supple I left no ripples and 

I pushed down and down and — 
Down — He slid his stare 

from screen to my face, and asked 
me water-voiced 

To stop. 
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V: 

The car oiled over asphalt 

Then red dust roads, each sheened 
With a thousand silver-screened frames: 
Coming home to Mery] Streep bridges 
Or Tom-and-Becky afternoons. 

His hands caressed the wheel and gear, 
While the heat of my body ghosted 
Cold tinted glass. (Heat. Wouldcouldshould 
My husband notice the absence). 

Stop motion: 

He opened my door; I stepped 

Into a light so white 

It flickered red then blue then red again. 
Then green: Trees from here to eternity. 
With apples bending branches. 

Air: sugar and apple granola, floral 
Fabric softener and potted ivy, 

The temperature of spring-night rooms 
With windows open towards the street. 
I wanted to swallow it all— 

A bank loan, some papers 

Signed, his service fee and time: 

Mine. 


VI. 

Summer: in Technicolor motion. 

I came as often as the schedule would allow — 
(Thursdays off-limits for Must-See TV.) 

My eyes began to travel like x-ray vision 
Through veins of bark to watch as sap 

Flushed apples the hue of cardinals or stopsigns. 
I walked with my hand dipped in leaves, 
Brushing rows into waves of rustling noise. 


He would watch me search for keys— 

Tracing my shoulders with water, or fire. 

One Sunday morning I extended an offer 

Without expectation. He came 

(During paid programming slots). 

We spread in shaded stillness under branches, 
Tracing orchard lines with our eyes and passing 
Apple slices between us. His fingers stuck to mine 
When helping me to my feet. 

They became ours, these blue-eyed Sundays. 
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It slipped away 
Like water. Summer sickened in the cold. 
Leaves sloughed in seasonal chemotherapy. 


I gathered apples, crate-stacked and summer-toasted, 
Under tin roofs for safe-keeping. 

They would not keep, but filled with worms that swelled 
Plump as wet rice. 

I withdrew with that knowledge. 


He stopped when I told him to 

Go, as I returned to solitary Sundays 

Under skeletal apple-tree arms 

Fingering the lint that lined my pocket-crease. 


When the bank came in second-hand shirts — 
Assailing the door with meaty knocks and shouts — 
I had nothing more to give. 


VII. 

I had to watch— 

They came to take the house and left 

Our things like piles of dust on frosted grass. 
My husband stood straight as ice and watched the screen 
Outside the window. When they unplugged 
The set and took it to the truck, he turned 
And followed, pupils fixed to black, the blue 
Of his eyes reflecting in the glass. 

I curled up on the curb, with empty pockets 
Inside outside and heard 

The motor’s chewing teeth: then gone. 


There was wind, then, 

When there should 

Be fading footsteps or fists, 

Or singularity. And then 

My husband touched my hand 
With fingers, dry and warm. 

I turned to meet his eyes. 

No. Not wholly blue — 

but flecked with green. 


Mary _)owes 


Evanston, tlltwors 


Exponent II 


Dear Sisters: 


Congratulations on the latest issue of 
Exponent II (26:4)! What a wonderful 
sampling of the exploits of adventurous 
and committed LDS (and other) women. 
We need as much exposure as we can get 
to the MANY ways there are of living the 
life of an LDS woman. Truly inspiring. 
Keep up the good work, and keep 
Exponent II going. 


Warm regards, 
Ruth and Armand Mauss 
Irvine, California 


I love your newspaper — it saved my life 
more than once. The first time I read it, I 
was a very lonely twenty-five-year-old 
mother of two. I sat down and just wept 
at the wonder of finding kindred spirits 
through the mail. 


Ann Florence 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


GERMTERS 


The following are comments that accompanied checks requested dur- 
ing our recent fundraising campaign: 


Keep the magazine coming! I love it. 


Can’t stomach the thought of Exponent out of bread. Thanks for 
the nourishment by the quarter. 


In answer to your plea for “more bread,” herein I enclose a 
small “loaf” in the form of a rectangular check. Good Luck. 


Hope you make it—I think you are doing a great job. I love 
reading Exponent II. 


Good Luck to Exponent II. Please continue the good work 


Hope this helps out—keep up the good work. 
Lovingly, your sister 


Hope this helps! I appreciate a publication where women have 
a voice that doesn’t have to go through priesthood lines and 
the women can “tell it like it is.” 

Thank you for your efforts. Hope this helps. 


I don’t want to lose you and “our paper.” Hope this helps. 


Good Luck. I’ve been a fan of Ex II since the beginning. I hope 
you get a profitable response. 


Dear Sisters, Enclosed is my check for $200. Hang in there. 
Please make it work. With loving support. 


Helen Candland Stark Essay Contest 


Whether you’re a “long time 
reader, first time writer” to 
Exponent II or a seasoned pro at 
putting your life in print, we 
invite you to enter this coming 
year’s personal essay contest. The 
essay contest provides you with a 
chance to tell Exponent readers 
about some aspect of your life or 
some thoughts you have had that 
you would like to express — and 
possibly to win some money. The 
first place entry will be awarded 
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$300 and will be published in the 
newspaper. Any honorable men- 
tion essays will also be printed in 
the paper, and all other submis- 
sions will be passed on to our 
Readers Committee for considera- 
tion. We have published many of 
these essays in past issues of 
Exponent II. 


The deadline for submissions is 
February 1, 2005. Mail your entries 
by e-mail to ExponentI/@aol.com 


or submit disks or hard copy 
entries to Essay Contest, Exponent 
IL, P.O. Box 128, Arlington, MA 
02476. Please include your name, 
address, and e-mail address on 
your entry. 


If you have any questions about 


the contest, please e-mail or write 
to us at the above addresses. 


ad 


Sisters Soeak 


The Challenge of Interfaith Marriages 


by Judy R. Dushku 


Perusing a letter written by a dis- 
tressed mother to a “Dear Abby”- 
type advice column, I was struck 
by the pain of the writer and the 
reasonable advice of the colum- 
nist. The mother wrote of being 
confronted for the first time with 
the news that her newly religious 
daughter was about to marry her 
boyfriend in a wedding ceremony 
where his extended family would 
be present but none of her daugh- 
ter’s family could attend. Her 
daughter was an only child, the 
object of all her and her husband’s 
hopes, and they had anticipated 
her whole life the moment when 
they would plan with her the 
wedding of their shared dreams. 


The letter did not name the 
Church, so I was well into reading 
it, fully sympathizing with the 
excluded parent as I, a lifelong 
Mormon, was introduced to their 
frustrating situation from the 
point of view of a shocked parent. 
The mother explained that her 
daughter had met a wonderful 
young man at college, had fallen 
in love with him, and had become 
engaged. The parent had met the 
groom-to-be and had found him 
perfect for her daughter in every 
way. She was even delighted that 
her daughter had converted to her 
fiancé’s religion. Looking forward 
to the approaching wedding, the 
bride’s parents had invited the 
young man’s parents to their 
home for dinner. All went well, 
except that the man’s parents 
explained the “necessity” of the 
bride’s family having a meeting 
with some missionaries from their 
church to explain to them the con- 
ditions for the wedding, which 
they were horrified to find out 
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excluded them and other close 
family members from attending 
their daughter’s wedding since it 
would take place in a special tem- 
ple exclusively for members of the 
groom’s family’s faith. No amount 
of pleading on the part of these 
devastated parents would dis- 
suade their daughter from her 
decision to accept the rules of their 
soon-to-be son-in-law’s church. 
What, they asked, should or could 
they do? 


The sensitive columnist recom- 
mended more discussion and 
perhaps some mediation by a 
wise, neutral counselor. But it was 
clear that the columnist was 
similarly horrified by the rigidity 
of the groom and his family. 
Perhaps they should speak to their 
daughter about what this might 
mean for the future of what had 
been a close and loving family, 
now that this faction-creating 
influence was being imposed. 


I read this column with genuine 
compassion for these parents, 
unfamiliar with Mormonism’s 
unusual marriage strictures and 
innocent of any ill intent, writing 
simply out of a place of over- 
whelming disappointment. 
Perhaps, too, because my children 
are all of marriageable age, the 
thought of any of them ever get- 
ting married and my not being 
invited shot through me like an 
arrow. What a terrible thought, I 
felt, as I sat stunned by this 
unexpected article. Yet, of course, 
this happens all the time, all 

over the world, when Mormons 
marry and one of the couple has 
parents or family members who 
are non-Mormons 


Weeks after I read this piece, I 


found that the often traumatic 
experiences of Mormons partici- 
pating in interfaith marriages — not 
just weddings —had been a topic 
on our Exponent II listserve, and so 
I collected some of those entries 
for the paper. I assume our 
readers have stories of their own 
about interfaith weddings and 
other issues, with possible sugges- 
tions for ways to handle such 
painful situations. Please share 
your thoughts on this issue for our 
next “Sisters Speak” column. Have 
you found ways to lessen the pain 
of part-member marriages? Have 
you invented solutions to bring 
outsiders in? Many are eager to 
hear helpful ideas on this subject. 
To inspire your responses, I have 
taken a couple of entries from our 
listserve and print them here with 
the writers’ permission. 


Deborah Farmer of Maplewood, New 
Jersey, writes that the subject of inter- 
faith marriages for Mormons is a 
favorite topic of hers. Says she: 


“When I started dating my 
certainly-not-Mormon-man, I sent 
my pleas to the Exponent powers 
that be to devote an issue to inter- 
faith, multifaith, confusing-faith, 
changing-faith relationships and 
families. I just didn’t have models 
for how to do it. I’ve laid some of 
my concerns to rest over the last 
two years, but new ones have 
come forward. I’m less concerned 
about nurturing my future chil- 
dren’s spirituality. I’ve become 
much more open to exploring 
other religious traditions and spir- 
itual paths since entering this rela- 
tionship, and I feel like windows 
keep flying open; I’d never want 
them closed again. I want an 
expansive definition of faith and 
spirituality for my children—an 
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open heart to God in any tongue. 


“My bigger concern is the 
dismissal or trivializing of other 
faiths that I often encounter in 
church meetings. I remember the 
well meaning stories I grew up on 
about “praying dad into the 
church,” “no empty chairs,” 
“families can be together forever 
IF...” Can I request, after my 
marriage, to never have home 
teachers and to screen all primary 
teachers? How much “damage 
control” is involved in raising an 
interfaith child? 


“Timagine there will be a lot of 
creativity involved in raising an 
open-faith child (I’m not thrilled 
with the term interfaith family — 
inter means between, and I don’t 
want my children to feel continu- 
ally caught between competing 
ideologies. See, there’s my first 
attempt at creativity!). I’m an 
elementary teacher by trade, so | 
have given a lot of thought 
through the years to raising chil- 
dren. But until this relationship, I 
frankly gave little thought as to 
how I would raise my children 
spiritually —it was just part of the 
family-going-to-church-and-fol- 
lowing-the-program assumption. 


“T think about it a lot these days, 
about meaningful traditions and 
rituals, what really led me to have 
faith in God and the divine, what 
was helpful and harmful in my 
own religious education, what is 
the best of Mormonism that I’d 
want a child of mine to know, 
what I carry with me and what 
I've laid to rest along the way, and 
which children’s versions of the 
Jataka, Book of Mormon, Goddess 
tales I will read aloud at bedtime. 


“T had a good talk with a 
Unitarian Universalist Minister 
recently. She noted that many 
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interfaith couples are drawn to 
this theologically open, creedless 
faith because they are looking for 
a place to attend church together 
with their children that does not 
minimize either parent's faith 
tradition. It’s a bit of an interfaith 
haven. Even if that’s not an 
appealing option, a local UU 
minister may be able to provide 
some resources, contacts, and 
practical support/ideas about 
interfaith families. 


“One of my favorite books on the 
topic is Steve and Cokie Roberts 
From This Day Forward. She’s 
Catholic, he’s Jewish, and they did 
a smashing job at merging and 
honoring the best of both faiths in 
raising their kids. 


“Td love to hear from others, 
though. I wish we talked more 
(in positive terms that is) about 
family diversity in our church.” 


Another sister, Jana Remy, of Irvine, 
CA writes: 


“My husband and I were married 
in the temple. He was a convert at 
nineteen, went on a misson, but 
has since become an atheist 
(though right now he participates 
in church meetings and keeps 
most of the church rules). When 
we first moved into our most 
recent ward, he got up on fast 
Sunday and spoke honestly about 
his lack of belief. Many people 
told me that they appreciated his 
candor. But not all did—some 
were pretty freaked out. 


“IT worried about home teachers 
and what they might say if they 
came to our home. The home 
teachers and primary teachers 
(though well-intentioned) can be 
huge obstacles for an open-faith 
family. My husband and I usually 
have a post-HT’er chat with our 


kids to refute things that have 
been taught that we don’t agree 
with. We did have a fantastic 
lesson last month about peace, so I 
have to admit that these lessons 
are not always bad. But for the 
most part, church members 
assume that people of other 
faiths are bad, that marriages 
between a Mormon and a “non” 
are always troubled. 


“We read a lot of mythology with 
our children—Greek, Norse, 
Asian —to help them understand 
different belief systems. We rou- 
tinely attend other faiths’ services 
(my favorite is Quaker); we have 
an altar with incense and candles 
for my husband's Japanese ances- 
tors; John reads Tarot with the 
kids; I do yoga, and so forth. 

We try to blend these things in 
everything we do so our kids can 
see that truth is everywhere 
around us. 


“Our stake has had a very strong 
push lately to have everyone be 
temple worthy (because a temple 
is being built right next to our 
building). It’s so hard the way that 
our church emphasizes families 
yet assumes that the only whole or 
functional families are the ones 
that are temple-going. I just don’t 
see this changing anytime soon. 

If anything the church (or its 
members?) seems to be distancing 
itself from the “world” (check out 
www.ldsmag.com on occasion 
and you'll see what I mean) and 
whatever's good and virtuous 

out there.” 


With these sisters’ thoughts in 
mind, share your ideas with them, 
as well as other readers, in this 
Sisters Speak column. We look for- 
ward to hearing your thoughts 
and your experiences. 7 
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Friend ($49 and under) 
Irmgard Andrew 
Julia A. Banks 
Marie Blanchard 
Kristina Blanchard 
Marcelle Brown 
Tara Bunner 
Carolyn Beane Caci 
Linda R. Carlson 
Dianne Clyde Carr 
Jane E. Christensen 
Carol Coombs 

Lela Coons 

Louise Dalton 
Ganie Dehart 
Robert W. Donigan 
Jill Dredge 

Layle T. Erickson 
Camille Hawkins 
Kay Healey 

Connie Cannon Holbrook 
Cynthia Lambert 
Gwen Lewis 

Lynn & Gordon Lonsdale 
Mary Luch 

Marti S. Lythgoe 
Katherine Mackay 
Leona Mattoni 
Susan Mickelsen 
Julia Mueller 
Barbara Muirhead 
Barbara Openshaw 
Carole Ottosen 


Donations 
Thanks so much to those who answered our recent appeal for financial support! We appreciate your help. 


Janeanne Petersen 
Thomas J. Pillar 
Dawn Pratt 
Yvonne Quayle 
Jeanette Quist 
Carol B. Quist 
Myrna Redd 
Marian Rees 
Betty Lou Rosales 
Linda Rosenlof 
Margaret P. Sargent 
Ellen Schaeffer 
Jan Shipps 
Helen Smith 
Alice Sowards 
Marjorie Spencer 
Diana Sturtevant 
Elizabeth Szendre 
Susan B. Taber 
Ellen Toronto 
Cynthia Vandam 
Mrs. Mary W. Wallmann 
Carolyn White 
Sheryl White 
Loretta Wilhelmsen 
Lynda M. & Larry Y. 
Wilson 
Doris Joy Wiscombe 
Julie Woodward 
Eileene Zimmer 
West Haven Institute 


Supporter ($50 - $99) 
Verna Aldous 
Debbie Blakely 

Stacy Burton 

Laura Criddle 

Lula Devalve 

Marie T. Donigan 
Gigi Doty 

Marlene C. Dyer 
Terry Evanson 
Marna Eyring 
Crystal Richey Fisher 
Shelley Hoffmire 
Marylou Johnson 
Sharon Kettley, Md 
Rinda Kilgore 
Sharon Lewis 

Karen Madsen 

Alice C. Marsh 
Karma Mcleskey 
June Nadle 

Jeanne Bachman Paiz 
Lindy O. Palfreyman 
Allison Pingree 
Berniece Rabe 
Roslyn Udall 

Joyous Van Buskirk 
Marian Ward 

Kelly Willis Mendiola 
Marion D. Woolf 


Patron ($100 - $500) 
Molly M. Bennion 
Karen Besselievre 
Claudia Bushman 
Ronda Callister 
Elizabeth Clawson 
Judith Curtis 

Darrow Dawson 

Beth Dredge (estate of) 
Helen Duncan 
Carolyn Gibb 

Alice Hemming 
Dennis L. Holdaway 
Deanna Horstmeier 
Joyce Houghton 
Beverly Johnson 
Nancy Kader 

Laurel Madsen 

Ann J. Madsen 

Phyllis Movius 

Bill and Yvonne Nielson 
Donna D. Overly 
Cherie Pedersen 
Sandra Straubhaar 
Georgia Beth Thompson 
Renee Tietjen 


Give the gift of Exoonent Il fo yourself... or a friend 


Please send a gift subscription to: 


Name: 
Address: 
ily: 


Please Check: 


Thank you! Please mail with payment to: 


Exponent II 
P.O. Box 128 
Arlington MA 
02476-0002 


State: Zip: 


For either a gift or your own subscription, send: 


Your name: 
Adaress: 
City: 


One-year subscription ($20) 


Two-year subscription ($35) 
One-year electronic subscription ($10) 


New subscription 


State: Zip: 


Renewal Gift 
Exponent Il, P.O. Box 128 


Arlington, MA 02476-0002 
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